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EDITORIAL 


SCHOOL UNIFORMS FOR ALL PUPILS 


One of the most striking differences between American and Australian 
secondary schools is the way in which pupils dress. Uniforms for daily 
dress have almost entirely disappeared from the American educational 
scene, where they were never very prominent. The trend is in the opposite 
direction in Australia. The private schools all require uniforms. More and 
more state schools, both elementary and secondary, are also adopting them. 
And, interestingly, the claim is made in each country that its practice is the 
more democratic. 

The advantages claimed for school uniforms are several : 


1. 


School uniforms are regarded as being more democratic. Rich and 
poor dress alike. The economic status of parents is not reflected in 
the dress of children. 


Clothing is placed in proper perspective. Of most importance is not 
his dress but the child himself, his personality, what he is and can 
do. The uniform emphasizes this idea as clothes become relatively 
unimportant. 


School spirit is fostered, discipline is enhanced, and higher stand- 
ards of pupil behavior are maintained both in. and out of school. 
A pupil is required to wear his uniform to and from as well as in 
school. It bears the distinctive mark of his school so that he, his 
fellow students, and all citizens who see him know from what school 
he comes. He is a representative of his school in a concrete recog- 
nizable way at all times. 

In one school, for example, teachers, pupils, administrators, and 
citizens in the area all unanimously reported that with the advent 
of a school uniform the whole tenor of the school was raised, inci- 
dents of rowdyism and damage to property decreased, and a pride 
in the school began to develop. Bizarre haircuts and behavior dis- 
apeared with bizarre clothes. 


The school uniform is more economical in terms of time and money. 
It is standard and can be mass produced and mass distributed. It 
can be used until worn out or handed down to younger siblings. If 
well selected, it is easier to keep clean and to repair. There is no 
needless worry or argument between youth and parent concerning 
clothes. Since the uniform is prescribed by the school, the source of 
supply being designated, and since styles do not change, little time 
and energy of child and parent is spent in shopping. 
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Experience indicates that the child 1s more able to express his in- 
dividuality when free from the shackles of self-consciousness en- 
gendered by differences in dress. 


The school uniform is more utilitarian in that it is designed spe- 
cifically to match the kinds of activities engaged in by school chil- 
dren. It allows freedom of action and encourages healthy physical 
development. 


When the donning of clothing ts reduced to an habitual routine, and 
when. clothing causes no distraction in the school, more effort is di- 
rected toward serious and creative channels. With the advent of 
school uniforms, more orderly and serious efforts are directed to 
classroom learning. 


Further elaboration of these ideas could be made, and additional argu- 
ments advanced for the school uniform, such as the protection provided in 
cities, especially to girls, by the wearing of a uniform. 

Resistance to the idea of uniforms is apparently not due to dislike of 
uniforms in America. We have them for our bands, choirs, and athletic 
teams where we seem to think that they enhance and even produce morale 
and good behavior. If they do these things for selected groups, then why 
not for everyone? 

It would be a simpler and a cheaper matter for the choir, the band, and 
any other group in the school to be recognized by virtue of the distinctive 


uniform of the particular school, and to present a neat, dignified, and unique 
appearance. Special uniforms would not then be needed. If some special 
recognition for particular persons or groups were needed, a small but in- 
conspicuous pin or badge is all that would be necessary. 

Should we think seriously about changing our many uniforms for one? 


R.N.B. 





At the Crossroads: 
Uncle Sam and Foreign Languages 


By CARLOS A. ROJAS 





Dr. Rojas of Fresno State College believes strongly that all high 
school youth would profit from study of foreign languages. He speaks 
out of his thirty years of experience in high school and college teach- 
ing. All teachers and administrators will be interested in the case he 
makes for language teaching. 





While our national leaders in public life and in the educational field 
repeatedly call attention to the need for a larger number of our people to 
learn foreign languages in accordance with America’s position of world 
leadership, other forces are at work to weaken and even eliminate them 
from the curriculum. This is happening both at the college and secondary 
school levels, and what makes it alarming is that it does not appear to be 
peculiar to any one region of the country. Rather, it extends from the 
Atlantic seaboard to the Pacific in varying degrees of intensity. 

Our nation is now the leader of the free world—a position we did not 
seek and for which we were not prepared. Since we cannot renounce this 
responsibility, there is nothing to do but face the situation by preparing 
for it." The freedom-loving nations are looking to us for help. That help 
must not be all of materials. It is imperative that we give of the spirit as 
well. Much of the success with these nations will depend upon how well the 
forms of aid will be combined. Nations, as individuals, do not live by bread 
alone. It is important that we know how to give, and to whom, in order 
that our motives may not be misconstrued. 

We wish the world to know us as we are, imperfect yes, but always 
striving to improve our way of life. We have in our free society many ideas 
in practice which our friends abroad could use to improve theirs. Many of 
them were borrowed from them originally but we have assimilated them. 
Turnabout is fair play. In two world wars and their aftermaths we have 
shown that America does not seek territorial gains nor undue trading ad- 
vantages. The political and economic disturbances following each of these 
crises have demonstrated to the world that we have patience, understanding, 
and good will toward all. America’s concern for a free world may be 
tinged with selfishness to the extent that we wish as many as possible of 
the freedom-loving peoples on our side of the fence for strength and se- 


1 McGrath, Earl J., “Foreign Languages and World Affairs,” NEA Journal, October 
1952, p. 409. 
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curity against a common enemy, but we are also concerned unselfishly for 
their improvement and welfare, individually and collectively. 

Isolationism is now out of the question. The nation has grown up 
since the turn of the century. Much as we regret the necessity of a stand- 
ing army or even of a citizen army as it is at present, no one can foresee in 
the immediate future when we can dispense with it. America is dedicated to 
a world organization for peace; it is this ideal for which our nation was 
called by destiny. This leadership, wisely utilized, may be the noblest con- 
tribution to our future civilization. 

To do as good a job as possible in this material and moral aid, it is our 
duty to train young people to carry out this mandate with the greatest 
possible efficacy. The study of no subject matter would do so much toward 
this objective as the study of foreign languages and cultures. 

Laymen, school administrators, and teachers, who have it in their 
power to change or adjust the secondary school curricula, have not heeded 
the voices of such leaders as Dr. Earl J. McGrath, former United States 
Commissioner of Education and others.” These men are closely in touch 
with the international picture as it affects the United States. They see an 
ever increasing need for modern language-trained personnel. The several 
branches of the government need specialists in languages by the thousands. 
The expert requires years of preparation for his important service. This 
is true of the diplomat, technician, the business man, and even the exchange 
student. However, important as is the role of anyone or all four of these 
representatives, the number of personal contacts is small in comparison to 
those made by the hundreds of thousands of our citizen army over a period 
of years. This includes the young women in the services. Most of them 
should have the rudiments of the language along with some ability to under- 
stand and to express themselves. The success of our mission will depend 
largely upon how these young people behave and upon what they say while 
serving on foreign soils. 

Everyone is aware of the part that motivation plays in the learning 
process. Motivation determines to a great extent the proficiency a given 
student attains in a given discipline. The secondary school instructor usu- 
ally follows a two-year program for language teaching. The plan is sup- 
posed to satisfy university entrance requirements in which the rudiments of 
grammar and basic vocabulary will lead toward a comprehension in read- 
ing. This goal is not difficult to attain by the superior student, or by the 
student with the right motivation, regardless of the text or the training of 
the teacher. But what about the majority of the students? Since we are 
dedicated to a pragmatic-hedonistic philosophy of education in which what 
is good for the majority is worthwhile, somewhere along the line we mod- 
ern language teachers and school administrators have been failing to do 

2 See Education, June 1952, Vol. 72, No. 10. This issue is devoted to modern languages 
and is edited by Dr. Stephen A. Freeman, Director of the Middlebury Language Schools. 
Among the articles is one by Brig. General M. K. Deichelmann, Director of Education, Air 


University, in which he cites interesting figures of language experts now in service and 
the need for thousands more for an effective national defense. 
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our part. It is reasonable to suppose that this may be the reason for the 
pressure foreign languages are receiving for the second time in two decades. 
We must accept the challenge that the average adolescent needs constant 
motivation because he has not made up his mind as to what he wants to do 
with a foreign language. 

The instructor must not only have recourse to the old values with which 
he will reach the minority of the students, but he must also make use of any 
new ones when the times call for them. The appeal to patriotism and 
loyalty, to America’s new-found position in the world, and to the possi- 
bility that at one time or another, or in one way or another most of the 
students will serve their country on foreign lands, should be strong moti- 
vating forces in the teacher’s repertoire of values. These are not imponder- 
ables and they can be defended. In fact, instructors and administrators 
should consider them essential to the changing conditions of American so- 
ciety. Our schools have always taken pride in the fact that they move with 
the times as an integral part of our entire system of democracy. 

The average student with this motivation for learning a modern lan- 
guage would learn to read, even by himself, but he needs 300 to 350 hours 
of teacher contact for aural comprehension and training in oral expres- 
sion.* The high school student is still at the age of good mimicry and 
usually devoid of inhibitions to express himself. In fact, he likes to repeat 
what he has learned and he should be given every opportunity to do so. 
The student may acquire the teacher’s English accent but, as Dr. Kaulfers 
says, that is not an insurmountable handicap. After all, the average student 
is interested in immediate returns for the time spent in contact with the in- 
structor. He will represent our country abroad. The spoken word has life 
for him and can have almost immediate effect in a world begging for toler- 
ance, humility, good will and understanding. 

According to the few tests (too few to establish any norm) we now 
have, somewhere at the end of a two-year period of study of a modern 
language, the student who first learns to understand and to express him- 
self orally attains an ability to read comparable to the student who follows 
the grammar-for-reading goal. The greater attention to training in oral 
comprehension and expression will keep the average student in class 
through the two full years, the usual requirement, redounding to the benefit 
of foreign language teaching and learning. 

The aural-oral approach, or a good modification of it, requires of the 
instructor fluency in language with ready access to all the culture of the 
people whose language he is teaching. Fluency is not obtained in four or 
five years of preparation and training. When the foreign language in- 
structor begins his teaching career he is really only beginning. He, perhaps 
more than other teachers, soon feels the need for travel and living in for- 
eign countries. When his compensation permits it he invests part of his 
savings in that. 


8 See Kaulfers, W. V., “Americans Can be Linguists, too,” NEA Journal, November: 
1952. 
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Anyone who employs the aural-oral technique will find it much more 
demanding.* Such an instructor should not be expected to teach six or 
even five classes of beginners per day. Since bilingualism or its close prox- 
imity cannot be attained overnight, the task might appear hopeless and 
frighten away fine prospective candidates. This need not be the case, how- 
ever, for there are opportunities galore for travel and living in foreign 
countries during the summer months. Then, too, there are audio-visual 
aids and, in many sections of the country, opportunities to practice the 
language with native speakers. 

Part of the responsibility for the inadequacy in preparation of the 
teacher must be shouldered by the colleges and universities that prepare and 
train the teachers. A recent survey of 487 of the more than 700 secondary 
foreign language teachers in California showed that the majority who re- 
plied to the questionnaire felt that they had not been trained in the oral 
phases of the languages they were teaching. This indicates that the teach- 
ers felt their deficiency in not being able to give what the students wanted 
or that the administrators had asked them to place greater emphasis upon 
verbal phases of language teaching. 

The school administrator, on his part, being desirous of improving the 
teaching of foreign languages and of meeting the challenge of the times, 
will make a more careful selection of the modern language staff. His next 
step will be to offer and provide adequate supervisorial aids to the beginning 
teachers, and to continue to be sympathetic to their problems. It is a mutual 


problem demanding unstinting co-operation between instructor and ad- 
ministrator. The end-result will be threefold: better service to the student ; 
removal of the onus proband in which modern languages (including Eng- 
lish) have been placed; and the establishment of a more solid foundation 
for America’s world leadership. 


4 This is not an unqualified recommendation for native speakers as teachers. Not all 
natives are successful. Teacher personality, professional training, and English usage are 
still important considerations. 





Leadership 


By ROBERT O. BRIGGS 





Mr. Briggs is Vice-Principal and Commandant of Cadets at Ione 
Union High School. He is a graduate of Sacramento State College. 





Leadership training in California’s secondary schools today is much 
like Mark Twain’s weather. We all talk about it, but, all too frequently, 
we do nothing about it. We have accepted as a goal of education the pro- 
duction of a citizen possessed of leadership qualities necessary for success- 
fully directing our future. Are we paying lip service to this goal, or are 
we actually achieving it ? 

Many schools have attacked this problem, and each has used a different 
approach. Some 130 California secondary schools are meeting the prob- 
lem in the best of the Dewey tradition. Working within the framework 
of the “learn by doing’ method, these schools, through the California 
Cadet Corps, are attempting to produce leaders. 

One concrete example of this attempt is well illustrated in the period 
leadership schools conducted by the Cadet Corps throughout the state of 
California. These schools running for one week-end provide a concentrated 
twelve-hour course of instruction aimed at producing leaders. 

One can better understand the scope of the training by glancing at the 
topics covered. Hour classes were conducted in Introduction to Leadership, 
Principles and Techniques of Leadership, Traits of Leadership, Leader- 
ship in Relation to Discipline, Self-evaluation of a Cadet Leader, and 
Planning. 

The Cadet Corps is generally considered by most as just an exercise in 
close order drill but do not overlook the potential of close order drill as a 
technique in leadership training. It requires a considerable amount of poise, 
self-assurance and training to give commands to a platoon of eighteen 
cadets. Most people have probably never been called up to perform before 
so critical a group. The cadets know how it should be done and they are 
not at all reticent to point out your errors. The leadership school hopes to 
provide the self-assurance necessary to perform as a leader not only on the 
drill field but in the classroom. 

The end of leadership school is the beginning of the cadet’s training. 
The twelve hours of instruction is but half of the course. When the cadet 
has returned to his own school he must complete his training, for to qualify 
for the leadership badge the cadet must teach a two-hour class and teach 
the class well. 

Once these requirements are met, the cadet has many opportunities to 
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put his learning to use. Visualize if you will 1,000 cadets from 130 schools 
encamped at a large army base. The leadership and control of that group 
start with the squad and work up to the complete regiment handled by the 
cadets. 

It is difficult to conceive of any other course in the high school curricu- 
lum that offers an opportunity for real leadership every class period of the 
week. This the California Cadet Corps does. 

Good leadership comes from experience through education; we can 
eliminate many of the potential mistakes but only experience will bring out 
a response that lets us become aware of mistakes. Any leadership training 
is valueless without experience. The California Cadet Corps is giving some 
8,000 California boys an opportunity to experience what others talk about. 





PTA ACHIEVEMENTS THROUGH THE YEARS 


Established and supported public kindergartens until public support could be secured. 
Pioneered in establishing and maintaining thousands of school hot lunch programs 
long before the public in general became aware of their importance (1912). 


As early as 1929, supplied a parent education specialist for field service throughout the 
nation. 


Arranged for physical examinations of nearly three million pre-school children in the 
annual Summer Round-Up campaigns. 

Worked consistently for legislation to safeguard the welfare and education of Indian 
children and children of migratory workers. 

Raised the standard of treatment for so-called juvenile delinquents by supporting the 
establishment of juvenile courts for minors. 

Donated hundreds of thousands of dollars in scholarships to students planning to enter 
the teaching profession. 


Developed public attitudes sensitive to the needs of children and youth in home, school, 
and community throughout our nation and in many parts of the world. 

Built a backlog of public opinion so strongly in favor of our public school system that 
state and community lawmakers, boards of education, and other official agencies have ap- 
propriated greatly increased funds for teachers’ salaries, for extended curriculums, and for 
improved school equipment. 

Supplied the voting power and citizenship education needed to turn the tide when issues 
affecting the welfare of our schools and of our children have been at stake. 





Determining Clerical Help for 
High School Offices 


By OWEN J. COOK 





High school principals will be especially interested in this study by 
Owen. J. Cook, Assistant Superintendent, Mt. Diablo Unified School 
District. Mr. Cook tackles the nettlesome problem of estimating how 
much clerical help is needed in high schools of various sizes. 





Clerical personnel play a very important part in the smooth and efficient 
operation of a high school. Too little has been said about their place in the 
total educational picture. Too little attention has been given to the many 
duties which they perform or to the method and time involved in carrying 
out the duties. 

Clerical personnel increase the capacity of the professional staff to offer 
a stimulating learning environment, help to give student guidance, help to 
obtain a high percentage of regular student assistance, help to promote pro- 
fessional relationships, and assist in maintaining proper public relations. 

The principal and his staff lay out the general plan of work, and point 
up the objectives for clerical personnel. The clerical staff assist in planning, 
and through their training and experience develop the detailed procedures, 
suggest improvement in and sometimes develop their own forms, and estab- 
lish their own production standards necessary to turn out the quantity of 
work expected of them. 

The principal, superintendent, and business manager, need to know the 
duties, procedures, forms, time requirements, and equipment necessary to 
do the job the way it should be done. They should also understand and 
work toward simplification of procedures. Anything less than adequate 
knowledge may result in overstaffing or understaffing the principal’s office, 
and in assigning clerical duties to certified personnel. 

Lack of adequate clerical staff may result in ignoring some rather im- 
portant clerical duties. Frequently it results in an improper balance of 
clerical assignments. All of these inadequacies have the possibility of dis- 
sipating the school expenditure dollar, offering a less desirable school atmos- 
phere, and presenting poor professional and public relations ; in their more 
serious aspects they may result in the failure of the principal. 

Clerical personnel are assigned to schools on request in accordance with 
policies of the district. There is, however, often insufficient basis for as- 
signment. School business officials or superintendents who receive fre- 
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quent requests may give help, sometimes reluctantly, or may even refuse. 
Some principals, on the other hand, may ask for additional clerical help 
when instead they should study office organization, forms, procedures, and 
equipment in order to accomplish their work with the personnel they have. 

A commonly used method of assignment of clerical personnel to high 
schools is to compare the number of clerical personnel in one high school 
with the number in another high school. Such comparisons may be satis- 
factory if a determination is made of the routines followed in each school 
as well as the clerical duties being performed by the certificated staff. Some 
school districts have established formulae for clerical allotments in an 
attempt to be objective and impartial with principals in clerical assignments. 
Scrutiny of these formulae indicate that business officials who frequently 
have this task lack an adequate knowledge of the problems which they have 
been trying to solve. 

Administrative officials should give leadership not only in allocation of 
clerical personnel to high schools but also in office organization, distribution 
of time to the various duties within the high school office, development of 
forms, and the establishment of time standards. 

In this study an attempt was made to determine the divisions of clerical 
work in high school offices and the duties performed in each division; to 
propose the equipment needed to perform effectively each duty in each di- 
vision ; and, finally, to determine the time which would be allotted to each 
division. A formula was developed for assignment of clerical personnel to 
high school offices, based upon clerical duties, procedures and equipment. 

Five co-operating high schools were studied in detail to determine the 
duties performed in each school, the forms used, the procedures followed, 
and the equipment used. A twenty-day time study was then made in each 
of these schools to determine the amount of time devoted to each category 
of clerical work. 

Forms were secured from seven additional high schools, making twelve 
high schools which submitted forms. Seventy-one high school principals 
made estimates of time being allotted to each clerical division in their high 
schools. Twenty-five high schools checked the duties and equipment listed 
and indicated whether or not the duties were performed in their high 
schools, and whether or not they had the equipment. They listed additional 
items of equipment which they would recommend. 

Clerical duties were classified into six divisions: (1) duties of the at- 
tendance secretary; (2) duties of the school treasurer; (3) duties of the 
registrar; (4) duties of the secretary to the principal; (5) duties of the 
secretary to the vice-principals and counselors, and (6) duties of the library 
and textbook clerks. The latter were not included in this study. All tasks 
studied in the five co-operating high schools were grouped under one of 
the first five categories. 

Table 1 indicates the number of minutes per pupil per day of clerical 
help for each of the five clerical divisions in the five co-operating high 
schools in Contra Costa County. 
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TABLE 1 


MINUTES PER PUPIL PER DAY FOR EACH CLERICAL 
DIVISION IN FIVE CO-OPERATING HIGH SCHOOLS 
IN CENTRAL CONTRA COSTA COUNTY 


Mt. Diablo Pleasant Alhambra Antioch  Acalanes 

Clerical High Hill High Union High High Union High 

Division (2044) (919) (531) (639) (1113) 
Attendance accounting ..  .492 .613 . 348 .027 .299 
School treasurer .259 . 282 .329 .652* .241¢ 
Registrar .192 433 Bi .416 315 
Principal’s secretary .... .514 854 .890 . 342 .492 
Secretary to vice-prin- 


cipals or counselors... .252 527 .043t .000F . 360§ 








2.409 1.785 1.437 1.707 


* Includes accounting for student body, district funds for sale of supplies, and cafeteria 
funds. 

+ Includes accounting for cafeteria funds only. 

t No clerical assistance given to the vice-principals or counselors. 

§ Clerical assistance given to the counselors only. 


Table 2 indicates the minutes per pupil per day of clerical assistance re- 
ported for each of the five clerical divisions by seventy-one high school 
principals. 


TABLE 2 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF MINUTES PER PUPIL PER 
DAY OF CLERICAL HELP FOR EACH CLERICAL 
DIVISION AS REPORTED BY SEVENTY-ONE 
HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Minutes per 
Clerical Division pupil per day 
Attendance accounting .518 
School treasurer .198 
Registrar .219 
Secretary to the principal 
Secretary to the vice-principals and counselors . 386 


The total time of 1.788 minutes per pupil per day is the average of esti- 
mated time reported by seventy-one high school principals for five divisions 
of clerical duties. 
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Table 3 indicates the median time for each clerical division as de- 
termined from the twenty-day time study in the five co-operating high 
schools. The time reported for the school treasurer was the lowest time 
determined for the five high schools. The writer felt that financial ac- 
counting duties were adequately performed in one of the high schools which 
had allotted that much clerical time. 


TABLE 3 


NUMBER OF MINUTES PER PUPIL PER DAY OF 
CLERICAL HELP FOR EACH CLERICAL DIVISION 
AS DETERMINED FROM A TWENTY-DAY 
TIME STUDY 


Minutes per 

Clerical Division pupil per day 
Attendance accounting .492 
School treasurer .259 
Registrar 175 
Secretary to the principal .514 
Secretary to the vice-principals and counselors . 360 


* This is not a standard time. A standard time would be the result of many measure- 
ments in many high schools. Standard time presupposes the determination of the most effi- 
cient procedure and office arrangement for each duty, and for that reason would probably 
be less than 1.80 minutes per pupil per day. 


A simple formula for determination of clerical help needed for a high 
school may be developed from the data secured from the five co-operating 
high schools and substantiated by data secured from seventy-one high 
school principals. Let N equal the number of students in the high school. 
Multiply this number by 1.80, and the result is the total minutes of clerical 
help needed in a high school for five divisions of clerical work. Add to this 
figure the time needed for cafeteria accounting performed in the high 
school. Library and textbook clerical needs must be added to secure the 
total clerical needs for a high school. This does not include necessary time 
for district business where the high school principal is also the district 
superintendent. 





Student Teaching Programs Require 


Effective Co-operation 


By DANIEL C. CHASE 





Closer relationships between the teacher education institutions and 
the high school student teaching centers are needed, according to Dr. 
Daniel C. Chase. Dr. Chase, a graduate of Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, is now a member of the Education and Psychology Depart- 
ment, California State Polytechnic College. 





Increased emphasis on the student teaching phase in teacher prepara- 
tion has resulted in need for greater understanding and co-operation be- 
tween the high school student teaching center and the teacher education 

institution. 

While there is no panacea for solving the problems which sometimes 
arise, many difficulties can be prevented through a student teaching pro- 
gram that is co-operatively planned and systematically put into action by 
the secondary school administrator, the high school resident teacher, and 
the college co-ordinator of student teaching. In addition to its value in the 
student teaching activity, this synthesis of thought and effort is conducive 
to the establishment and maintenance of desirable working relationships, 
which affect all combined secondary school and college teacher education 
endeavors. 

The administrator in the high school training center has a key role in 
the student teaching program. He can build interest and desirable attitudes 
toward student teaching on the part of the faculty, pupils and community. 
He can assist in integrating student teaching with the whole school pro- 
gram so that the student teacher may gain classroom teaching experience 
in a real school situation. This includes providing the opportunity for the 
student teacher to work with the entire school staff as well as in school- 
community activities. 

Such assistance does not mean that the administrator should be in- 
volved in the varied and time consuming details of operation. Rather, he 
should actively share in the planning and then keep in touch with progress, 
problems, and later evaluation of the program through periodic discussions 
and conferences with the resident teacher, college co-ordinator and the stu- 
dent teacher. This concept of the administrator’s role in the student teach- 
ing program implies that the administrator does more than merely provide 
facilities, pupils and teachers. He does more than stand by as a friendly 
but relatively inattentive observer who is resigned to the inconveniences of 
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the program and who, with some apprehension, later accepts first year 
teachers as members of his faculty. There can be little doubt but that the 
administrator has an active rather than passive role in the student teaching 
program. 

It is essential that the local administrator and college representative 
work together in solving one of the major difficulties in a program of stu- 
dent teaching—that of securing high caliber resident teachers. In the final 
analysis, the success or failure of the program rests squarely upon the 
shoulders of the resident teacher. He must guide the student teacher 
through a series of successful teaching experiences so the student will gain 
further understanding and appreciation of the work of the teacher as well 
as competence in teaching skills needed to launch a successful teaching 
career. While it is not always possible to adjust teaching schedules for 
maximum effectiveness, it should be recognized that the resident teacher 
has a problem in scheduling his time, and for this reason teaching load is 
an important factor in the student teaching activity. To provide adequate 
supervision the resident teacher should have a teaching load that will permit 
at least one hour daily for conferences and other work with the student 
teacher. Where the local school program permits, the supervising teacher 
should be free from other duties at intervals during the day so he may ob- 
serve and counsel with the student teacher. 

The matter of compensation for the resident teacher’s services consti- 
tutes another problem. There is general agreement that the resident teacher 
should receive some remuneration, but there is much divergence in the de- 
tails for handling reimbursement. The practice of placing all pay to resi- 
dent teachers in a fund at the high school center for purchase of teaching 
materials to aid in training student teachers has merit. However, experi- 
ence has shown that the little money usually available does more to build 
morale and encourage professional improvement when the individual resi- 
dent teacher receives the remuneration. 

Assistance to resident teachers should be a continuing process through 
an in-service training program. In addition to bringing continuity to the 
student teaching activity, the college co-ordinator can foster professional 
growth through periodic visitations and conferences. This means that time 
and opportunity are needed to enable the college co-ordinator and resident 
teachers to meet individually and in groups during the year. Seminars, sum- 
mer workshops or conferences for resident teachers are desirable. 

There are other more detailed aspects in the student teaching program 
but these are some of the broader problems which can best be solved co- 
opratively by those in the high school student teaching center and the 
teacher education institution. 

And while planning for their prevention or while solving such difficul- 
ties requires much time and thought, such effort will result in more new 
teachers who are prepared better for service in the secondary schools of 
California. 





What Are Junior Colleges For? 


By JOHNS H. HARRINGTON 





As you will see, Mr. Harrington undertakes to answer not only 
what junior colleges are for but who they are for. Johns H. Harring- 
ton is Assistant Dean of Student Personnel, Los Angeles City College. 





Both citizens and educators had a chance to bring their ideas into 
sharper focus recently regarding the job of the junior college in the com- 
munity when the southern section of the California Junior College Associa- 
tion paused to re-examine the goals for this important type of post-high 
school education. After an addresss by Dr. Frank B. Lindsay, chief of 
secondary education for the State Department of Education, in which a 
plea was made to examine “which way the junior college was going,” the 
administrators at the southern meeting reaffirmed the objectives and pur- 
poses of these institutions as put forth by the association some years ago. 

A report by Dr. George D. Strayer and others which was published by 
the state in 1948 contains the essential statement. It was requested by Dr. 
Strayer while surveying the needs of California in higher education. The 
reaffirmation of these views was not only of considerable interest to the 
many young men and women who have attended junior college but also to 
the tens of thousands of parents whose youngsters may do likewise in the 
next few years. Practically all of these institutions are faced with rising 
enrollments in regular day as well as in the many evening classes which also 
offer credit for the first two years of college education. 

These were the objectives that were re-endorsed by the southern section 


of the CJCA: 


1. The junior college is committed to the democratic way of life. 

2. The junior college recognizes the individual man as the highest value 
of the world and universe. 

3. The junior college is committed to the policy of granting to the in- 
dividual man the maximum amount of freedom, personal initiative, and 
adventure consistent with equal opportunities on the part of his fellows. 

4. The junior college is committed to the policy of providing for all 
the children of all the people post-high school education which will meet 
their needs. This includes the training of adults as well as youth. 


Within this general framework, the junior college has certain specific 
purposes that also were reaffirmed by the southern section of the California 
Junior College Association. These include the major functions of training 
young men or women in a particular vocation so that at the end of two years 
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they can go into the community and get jobs ; and furnishing for the student 
who plans to go on to a four-year college or university two years of junior 
college education that will be parallel to that offered during the freshman 
and sophomore years by the four-year institution of his choice. 

Other specific purposes of the junior colleges that are approved by the 
CJCA include provision of “general education” for all students that will 
enable them to be better citizens whenever they enter the community. 
Among the courses here would be U.S. history, political science, English, 
health, physical education, and a variety of physical and natural sciences. 
Still another major junior college purpose is ‘orientation and guidance.” 
The CJCA states: 

“It is the specific responsibility of the junior college to assist its students 
to find themselves. A program of training and guidance should be provided 
so that every student may discover his aptitudes, choose a life work, and 
prepare for the successful pursuit of such work.” 

Less emphasis is given by some junior colleges to the two final pur- 
poses: (1) removal of matriculation deficiencies and (2) adult education. 
While it is correct that these institutions are continually affording students 
an opportunity to take courses which they may have missed so that they can 
enter a university or make up scholastic indiscretions that may have oc- 
curred in less serious high school days, the primary jobs of the junior col- 
lege probably can be found in the purposes already expressed. 

Despite the lack of emphasis of “‘adult education” by some junior col- 
leges, because this task is already being met successfully through adult 
evening high schools, thousands of citizens do enroll in college level courses 
in the evening divisions of the junior colleges for the purpose of completing 
more advanced courses of study. There are nearly 11,000 such students 
alone in the Evening Division at Los Angeles City College. 

Incidentally, the seven junior colleges operated by the Los Angeles City 
Schools, of which Los Angeles City College is the largest, enroll about 
40,000 students. A third of these attend classes during the day in order to 
acquire better training for a job or to prepare to continue studies at a four- 
year college or university. Two-thirds of the total enrollment are evening 
students who may have the same goals in mind but who also may simply 
be intent on taking courses that will prepare them for advancement or en- 
able them to be more effective in their present employment. This type of 
essential community education is typical of the service performed by the 
two-year institutions throughout the state. The fact that national recog- 
nition has been given to the vital role of the junior college in the future of 
the nation is demonstrated by the following statement from President 
Eisenhower made in Defiance, Ohio, and quoted in the Educators Wash- 
ington Dispatch for October 22, 1953: 

“T firmly believe that more extensive education than that obtained in 
high school must be brought to every community and every locality in such 
a way that every young person, regardless of his means or lack of means, 
can go to school for a minimum of two additional years.” 





Orienting the Seventh Grader 


By ARTHUR A. KAPLAN 





This report describes an orientation program developed at Comp- 
ton’s Willowbrook Junior High School. Mr. Kaplan holds degrees 
from the University of Redlands and the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 





What transformations take place in the life of the new seventh grade 
youngster as he makes the change from the relatively sheltered atmosphere 
of the elementary school into the junior high school? Suddenly, and 
usually without much preparation, the youngster is projected into a world 
of departmentalization, four to six different teachers a day, passing from 
class to class, a larger school with many more students. 

Eventually, by “trial and error” the student makes the adjustment to 
the new school. But too often this “adjustment’’ is costly to the student’s 
morale. He loses some of the enthusiasm that carried him all summer long 
in looking forward to junior high. More important, the whole program 
of junior high school suffers. True, many schools have what is commonly 
referred to as “orientation day” in which the prospective seventh graders 
are brought to school en masse, paraded around the campus briefly and 
spoken to even more briefly by some administrator at the new school. This 
is usually done some time in June. By September, all that the students have 
retained are some vague notions that secondary administrators either have 
bald heads or look one hundred and fifty years old. Small wonder then that 
the seventh grader takes so long to reconcile himself with the wondrous 
confusion that abounds all around him. By the time the youngster is in the 
eighth or even the ninth grade he is still guilty of small infractions of regu- 
lations and procedures that should have been ironed out once and for all 
in the first year of junior high school. 

It is no oversimplification to say that a junior high school is only as 
strong as its seventh grade program. In the main, this transition between 
elementary and junior high is successfully spanned by the majority of stu- 
dents in spite of some of the improvised methods employed. However, the 
focus here is upon the minority who are impervious to group guidance and 
defy and insult any and all authority. 

The purpose here is not to offer any panacea for seventh grade teachers’ 
problems, but to review some problems common to all teachers, state briefly 
some developmental characteristics and offer some suggestions for guiding 
the seventh grade student. 

Let us now proceed to look a little more closely at the characteristics 
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that make up this student, who comes to us on the first day of school, eager 
eyed and running over with enthusiasm. Not only is this a transitional 
period academically speaking, but this is a period of physical and social 
transition. 

During this three-fold transition girls develop more rapidly than boys 
and are usually taller and proportionately heavier than boys. Boys now are 
growing broad shouldered, deep chested and heavier with accompanying, 
annoying voice changes. Muscular growth is very rapid and with it comes 
the awkward age that remains for the next two or three years. Because of 
this increase in size and strength of muscles, the youngsters show greater 
interest in outdoor activities. 

As the boys follow sports, the girls prefer, in addition to group games, 
small group activities that can be carried on by two or more people. 

The concern over physical appearance should not be underestimated. 
While the girls are disturbed by the many physical changes, the boys are 
concerned about changing voice and growth of hair on the face. 

The teacher should keep in mind that no matter how keen the student’s 
enthusiasm is, his attention span may be short even if the subject is very 
engrossing. He is interested in fads, but these fads change overnight. He 
desires to conform to standards of his age group and feels the need of a 
group even though friendships tend to change rapidly. Girls are interested 
more in older boys and tend to look to high school for their “dates.” 

It is important here to remember that the standards of the group may 
be stronger than response to adult guidance. This explains why parental 
authority may be difficult to maintain during this period. Status within the 
family is often not as important as status with peers. The youngster now 
is beginning to seek his own place in life around him, thus tending to break 
away from adults. Unfortunately, this tendency goes hand in hand with 
a “know-it-all” attitude. ‘The youngster expects and demands the family 
to recognize the importance of his friends, his activities, and his group 
interests. He is highly sensitive and his feelings are very easily hurt either 
by peers or adults. Status takes priority over every aspect of developmental 
characteristics. The student realizes that he can attain status through many 
and various devices. It is the teacher’s responsibility to guide this seeking 
out of status along positive lines. 

The student who desires attention is by far the biggest annoyance any 
teacher has to face. Scratch the surface of the chronic trouble maker in 
the class room and you will find an “innocent” attention-getter. This prob- 
lem child has not found recognition or status at home or among his peers, 
so is determined to force the spotlight upon himself during class time and 
thus obtain his status. This behavior pattern asserts itself very early in 
the school year and must be firmly dealt with. The most desirable pattern 
for students who want to have status is, of course, to have an opportunity 
to excel in some activity. 

The third transition that faces the seventh grader is the social one. All 
the problems mentioned above may be manifested in this social adjustment. 
Here he is, the new student in junior high school, no longer a child, he 
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thinks, ready to assume the freedoms and privileges of adulthood. Where- 
as, the parent is equally sure that his offspring now in secondary school is 
still a child exposed to all the temptations and vicissitudes that have ever 
faced man. So it is on this uncommon ground that the child and parent 
can and often do meet, discuss, and differ. Here is where the teacher and 
the school can do yeoman’s work in guiding the youngster and helping him 
to see that he is no longer a child but on the other hand he is not yet an 
adult. 

There is no one method in which the seventh grade student can be 
oriented to the secondary school. Many methods and techniques can be 
found that will give the teacher help in setting up an orientation program. 
This writer has found the following categories very successful in outlining 
a method to deal with the needs of a seventh-grade guidance program: 
first, the student and his school; second, the student and his peers; third, 
the student and his family; and finally, the student and his community. 


The student and his school 


The school is where the student spends most of his waking hours. 
Here, naturally, is where the first emphasis should be placed. The school 
has a tangible significance to the seventh grader. It is real. He can see it, 
feel it, hear it, perhaps love it. He wants to understand this new school. He 
wants to know about its rules, regulations, procedures. 

To the casually observing teacher the seventh grader represents the ulti- 
mate in endless restlessness and boundless enthusiasm. The problem now is 
to tame the restlessness and to exploit constructively the enthusiasm of the 
youngster. 

Innumerable questions mount into the youngster’s mind. What is ex- 
pected of me? What can I get away with? Do the teachers really mean 
what they say? Why don’t we have recesses? Why do I have to dress for 
gym? And so forth, ad infinitum. 

Under ideal circumstances the new seventh grader should get to know 
as many teachers in his school as possible through the process of interviews. 
A good follow-up of these interviews is to have the students report to the 
class some of the interesting things about their teachers. Maps may be 
drawn showing the school grounds and buildings. The school songs and 
yells may be learned. The stressing of good sportsmanship is most im- 
portant. It should be emphasized early in the school year what the position 
of the student is and where he stands in his relationship with the school, 
what is expected of him, and most important, what he can expect from the 
school. With proper guidance, the student can attain a high degree of 
morale. 

A sense of responsibility is very important to the new student. He 
must develop this sense early and will make great progress in this direction 
if—and this is a big IF, the teacher works at it constantly. A sense of 
responsibility entails consideration for punctuality, work habits, honesty, 
respect, obedience and care of school property. 
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An acquaintanceship with the responsibilities of the administration, 
teachers and other personnel is important. Thé student should soon be able 
to know his way around well enough to carry out the small routines of 
school business. 

After the student has familiarized himself with the school, committees 
can be chosen to report on various aspects of school. The topics can range 
all the way from the conditions of lockers to conduct in lunch areas and 
corridors. The young student is very adept at expressing himself orally 
about what he likes and does not like. With such tangibles to work with 
it is a comparatively easy step to bring in such intangibles as the values of 
education, loyalty to school, and respect for school property. 


The student and his peers 


The problem of man and his relationship with his fellow man is a prob- 
lem that is present in all stages of growth and development. However, the 
importance of this phase of human relationship should be stressed especially 
in this transition stage between elementary and junior high. 

“Getting Along” has always been a knotty problem and in some cases 
can never be worked out satisfactorily. 

One technique that seems to “break the ice’ in a new seventh-grade 
group is to have the students interview each other. Selection may be made 
by picking numbers out of a hat. The questions to be asked should be 
varied and of interest to the whole group. The group rapport benefits 
greatly when each student reads aloud the result of his interview. This also 
provides the teacher with an insight into how well the students can read and 
write. 

The student should become aware of the value of making and keeping 
friends. A discussion and study of personality can be of great value to 
this young group. Along with the problem of status, the problem of 
popularity can be considered. The basic rules of etiquette can be stressed, 
with working out in socio-dramas of introductions, telephone courtesy, and 
other related facets of good manners. 


The student and his family 


In orienting the youngster, much of the student’s attitude toward his 
home can be revealed through a unit on the relationship between the student 
and his family. In an ideal situation, the teacher should visit the student’s 
home and meet the parents. Much can be learned there of the child’s en- 
vironment that might otherwise go undetected and neglected in the class- 
room. 

As a rule, the majority of seventh graders are very eager to discuss in 
class any problem that concerns them. Especially when they are presented 
with problems that are basic to twelve-year-olds, they respond with fervor. 
Work in groups is a very effective medium for guidance at this level and 
should be used often. 
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Such questions as those pertaining to home responsibilities, spending 
money, going out, hours for coming in, choice of companions and clothes 
are all excellent springboards for group expression. 

An activity that the students look forward to is the panel discussion. 
The teacher may select about five—never more than six—students to be 
on the panel. These students read questions that the class has written on 
slips of paper. The questions are based on a problem that the class has 
previously studied. Invariably, a lively discussion ensues. The teacher who 
has never done this will be quite surprised at the contributions that are 
made to this type of discussion by the so-called “slow” and “problem” stu- 
dent. After this initial experience in a panel discussion the students will 
often request more of the same type of discussion. 

The differences that arise between parents, or among the children in the 
family, or between the parents and the children, make good topics for group 
discussion in a classroom. The concept of give-and-take and an attempt at 
understanding each other in the family group should be worked out. The 
little finer points of courtesy and consideration for family members should 
be discussed. 


The student and his community 


Here is stressed an awareness of the “‘outside’”’ world. The student is 
brought to appreciate the purposes, functions, and locations of the various 
service organizations such as the civic center, police and fire departments, 
libraries, and other schools. The use of pictures or colored slides depicting 


these organizations can make this subject very interesting to the youngster. 

The seventh grader should know where his community is in relation to 
other communities. The chamber of commerce is just one of many valuable 
sources of information on this unit. With a little effort and time the teacher 
can get some leader from the community to speak to the students about his 
job, the responsibilities of the community, and what the community expects 
from its young citizens. This unit makes a good introduction to the social 
studies classes of the eighth and ninth grade. 

Obviously, in attempting this orientation program the problems will be 
many and the time short. The question many teachers will probably ask is, 
when am I supposed to do all this orienting if I have to teach mathematics, 
English, social studies, science? Some teachers may be tempted to say: 
“Why should I bother talking to Johnny or Mary about this or that prob- 
lem? Let them go see the counselor or some one from the guidance de- 
partment. Isn’t that the job of the guidance people?” 

Unfortunately, these teachers do not see the orientation problem in 
its fullest relationships with the complete junior high school program. 
Better teaching is only possible with better orientation. Therefore, every 
teacher must be willing and able to carry part of the responsibility for 
better orientation. Even a few minutes each day helps to build a positive 
feeling among seventh graders about their new school. 





Democratization of Secondary Education 


By J. RUSSELL MORRIS 





Dr. Morris is Professor of Education at Chico State College. The 
brief statement which follows represents his platform for secondary 
education. You will want to check it against your own beliefs. 





Institutions, like philosophies, are the outcomes of our way of life. 
They have grown up, together to serve and bolster eagh other. As techno- 
logical advances bring changes in our way of life, existent institutions and 
practices become obsolete and readjustments inevitable. However, there 
will be resistance to change, prolonged by those who have vested interests 
in the status quo. Alarmed, they tend to unite and co-ordinate their efforts 
to resist the oncoming changes that are bound to come. In order that we 
may be better prepared to offer battle against these forces, the following 
principles might be used as guideposts to counteract those who are of a 
negative mind toward changes in secondary education. 

The primary purpose of secondary education must be conceived as 
being the enrichment of experience. It must be to broaden and deepen 
people’s interests, information, and sympathy and thereby bring about some 
measure of happiness. 

Our subject matter requires readjustment not merely by placing new 
ideas in old settings or old ideas in new settings but by serving new ideas 
from new settings. Ask if you will, what attention is being given today 
in high schools to such vital current issues as narcotics, home and family 
relations, collective merchandising, labor organizations, civil liberties, 
wholesome religion, mental hygiene, practical politics, vital current history, 
installment buying or many others that could be named ? 

Of what value to a boy is his program of study when he goes to cast his 
first vote, gets his first job, joins the picket line, gets married, buys his 
furniture, or spends a week-end vacation? One would think from glancing 
over most high school programs of study that most people were celibate 
angels with nothing to do but play their harps and sing in the Hallelujah 
Chorus. 

It is almost an impossibility to teach such vital subjects as those just 
mentioned by obsolete formal methods. Modern materials and methods, 
such as the use of projects and unit instruction, are required in the new 
democratic high school. These procedures provide purposeful activity 
carried to completion in a natural setting. 

More provision must be made for variations in individual differences 
than have been achieved in our secondary schools to date, although this has 
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been the popular text in education for many years. This, however, does 
not mean the undemocratic practice of segregation on the basis of ability. 

If the secondary school is to reach its ultimate as a democratic institu- 
tion, less stress, perhaps no stress, should be placed upon grades. Students 
should be evaluated on their own accomplishments and merits rather than 
being evaluated on the basis of comparison or in competition with their 
classmates. This practice is one of the most flagrant miscarriages of de- 
mocracy now practiced in our secondary schools. 

The secondary school of today is one of the last bulwarks for the per- 
petuation of democracy. Unless we revitalize the secondary school cur- 
riculum so that it really faces directly the problems of present day life, 
then America as we have known it will be lost and gone forever. 

The theme of secondary education today should be: what we decide 
today, decides our collective well-being tomorrow. Are our secondary 
schools meeting this challenge? 





THE HONORS COURSE PROGRAM— 


And How It Was Planned 


This San Diego experimental program had its beginning at an informal meeting of 
senior high school principals in June 1954. At that time Superintendent Ralph Dailard 
asked the group to consider organization of such a program. The first objective was to 
provide a more stimulating course for able students. A second objective was to explore 
the possibility of college credit for work taken in high school. 

As a result, a preliminary report was made to the Senior High Principals’ Conference 
in January 1955. Assistant Superintendent George Hall, with the aid of a special committee, 
prepared a program of action which, after approval by the Senior High Principals’ Con- 
ference, was presented to the Board of Education in February. The Board approved the 
recommendation of this committee that college level classes be offered to selected twelfth 
grade students during 1955-56 in English, social studies, chemistry, physics, and mathe- 
matics. This committee was assigned the responsibility for developing plans for course 
content and administrative procedures. 

The purpose of honors courses, the committee subsequently announced, is “to provide 
more challenging and effective instruction for the most capable 3 to 8 per cent of our twelfth 
grade students in each of the subject areas, and to provide a procedure which may make it 
possible for the most capable seniors graduating in the spring of 1956 to receive advance 
credit on entrance into certain colleges and universities.” 

The general plan was presented to faculties, students, and parents. 

To be eligible for enrollment in any of the honors courses, the student must be in one 
of the following categories : 


1. Those who earned A’s each semester in the particular subject for tenth and eleventh 
grades and had achievement test scores indicating that they were in the top 10 to 15 
per cent of twelfth graders of the entire city in that particular area. 

2. Those who earned B’s or better (as above) and were in the top 5 to 8 per cent (as 
above). 

3. Those personally recommended by the principal, provided they were in the top 1 to 2 
per cent of twelfth graders of the city in that particular subject area. 


—San Diego Curriculum Digest 





Teamwork in Guidance 


By ANNA L. DAVIS and UNA S. WICKES 





Making the most of the skills of trained counselors has been a 
considerable problem in many high schools. Miss Davis, Co-ordinator 
of Guidance, and Mrs. Wickes, Counselor, both of the Pasadena 
Schools, write of one approach toward solving that problem. 





Students entering a large high school have many needs centering around 
such problems as personal adjustment, feelings of belonging, planning their 
life work, and accepting their potentialities and possible limitations. To 
help these young people help themselves becomes a team problem in guid- 
ance. Members of the team include the counselor, the classroom teacher, ad- 
ministrators, parents, and other students. The counselor’s job becomes 
more than just interviewing individual students. It becomes that of a 
liaison person or leader of the team. A school doctor, a school psychologist, 
a full-time nurse, and a full-time counselor assigned to co-ordinate the 
work-study program are field members of the guidance team available when 
needed. 

In the Pasadena City Schools, now converted from 6-4-4 to 6-3-3-2 
organization, plans are underway to implement such a team relationship in 
the two new high schools. In the belief that maximum adjustment for each 
student requires that he have one person who knows him well, approxi- 
mately twenty-five part-time guidance teachers have been selected in each 
school. These teachers meet with about thirty students ten hours a week, 
one period for a major subject and one period for guidance. The counselor 
works closely with these guidance teachers, planning with them individually 
and in regular group meetings to help them make the most of their guidance 
activities. In turn, the counselor is able to know his counselees much more 
intimately because of the opportunity to share the classroom teachers’ in- 
sights. 

The program is carefully planned to provide structure and flexibility. 
Although certain definite activities are planned for all members of the class, 
a reasonable amount of time is allowed for teacher-pupil planning to meet 
special needs in the group. Some of the major areas included are: orienta- 
tion, supervision of scholarship and attendance, administration and inter- 
pretation of a battery of tests, educational and vocational planning, and 
personal-social adjustment. 

The success of this program depends upon having teachers with an in- 
terest in pupils and with some ability to develop a good classroom atmos- 
phere in which understanding and acceptance of each other predominate. 
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Guidance teachers use many different techniques for getting to know their 
students as persons and for helping students freely express their ideas and 
feelings. In classes where free discussion is the accepted procedure, boys 
and girls are able to reveal their real concerns. Topics relating to the pro- 
gram of the school as a whole, as well as those relating to problems of in- 
dividuals, often are used as the basis for group discussion. For instance, 
both “The School Criteria for Grading” and “How to Study Effectively” 
are general topics which merit consideration as a part of orientation; but 
during well directed discussion of them, other individual problems of ad- 
justment may be revealed. 

Guidance teachers find it helpful to become acquainted with the parents 
of as many of their students as possible. Many times a parent contact in 
respect to an attendance problem or about a subject deficiency leads to other 
kinds of understandings which are helpful to the student. Individual parent 
conferences and parent group meetings are the joint responsibility of the 
counselor and the guidance teacher. 

A considerable amount of time is reserved by many of these teachers 
for individual counseling with students. This is done while the others in 
the group are studying or working on projects. Always the emphasis of the 
program is on understanding the needs of individual students and helping 
them to a greater measure of success in their total school life. 

A formal group testing schedule is arranged in such a way that the 
tests are given at comparable times in both high schools and the data pre- 
pared as quickly as possible to be used by the counselor and guidance teach- 
ers. The battery of tests administered to all incoming students includes: 
Stanford Achievement Test, Intermediate Arithmetic DM; Iowa Silent 
Reading Test, Form A Advanced; Kuder Preference Record, Vocational 
Form CH, Personal Form AH; SRA Primary Mental Abilities, Inter- 
mediate Form AM. Test scores are converted into percentiles. Under the 
leadership of the guidance teacher each student records his own test profile. 
The guidance teacher then provides individual conferences to discuss the 
meaning of the profile with each student. The test results are entered on 
the student’s permanent cumulative record. This information is used by the 
counselor as a reference for parent and student interviews, vocational and 
educational planning, and as a basis for further study and recommenda- 
tions. 

Co-operation is close between the counselor and the guidance teachers in 
facilitating educational and vocational planning. Staff members in the 
school system who have done special work in certain subjects are available 
to come to the guidance classes on a volunteer basis to lead discussions and 
answer questions. Some of the topics covered this year by these staff mem- 
bers include: Testing and Profile Interpretation, Records and Attendance, 
Clubs and School Activities, Remedial Courses, School Success—W hat Is 
It, The Work-Study Program, How to Apply for a Job, Programming, 
Your Personality Development, Why the Liberal Arts, and others. Some 
of the Pasadena City School supervisors were also invited to present special 
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programs which included: Careers in Home Economics, Science and En- 
gineering, Music, The Teaching Profession, Arts, Trades, and Nursing. 

After studying profiles, catalogs, course offerings, job opportunities, 
and interests, the guidance teacher assists the pupil in long-term planning 
for work to be accomplished during high school. Before midyear the co- 
ordinating counselor visits each classroom to check the plans and adjust 
programs. Additional appointments with the counselor are made at this 
time for follow-ups as needed. 

A number of business and professional men in the city of Pasadena 
have offered their services to enrich the vocational-educational program. 
Through one of the vocational leaders of Rotary, committees have been 
formed and preliminary steps taken to initiate the “Dutch Aunt and Uncle 
Program” in this city. This program includes business leaders volunteering 
their time for practice interviews. The interviews occur in the place of 
business of the employer and are in the major field of the student’s choice. 
Comments, evaluation, and follow-through in the classroom are expected. 
Kiwanis Club members, working with the Supervisor of Vocational Guid- 
ance, organized a roster of speakers available to the school. 

One leadership responsibility of the co-ordinating counselor involves an 
in-service program for the guidance teachers. Bimonthly meetings are 
scheduled to make basic plans for the program. Some of the programs 
which have evolved are: Studying How to Interpret Test Profiles, Analys- 
ing Methods and Purposes of the Reading Techniques Program, An Ex- 
planation of the Duties to be Performed by Guidance Teachers to Prepare 
for the Individual Programming Interviews with the Counselor, and dis- 
cussion with the school psychologists of The Guidance Teacher's Role Re- 
lating to Personal Adjustment Problems. 

Research is underway to analyze critically the guidance program. Some 
basic questions that need study are: 

1. How best can continuity of the program be accomplished ? 

2. How should the block of time for group guidance activities be ad- 

ministered ?—Through (a) the two-hour basic course program, 

(b) an elective major field subject, plus a guidance period, (c) a 

required course, plus a guidance period, or (d) a special guidance 

class organized apart from the school curricular offerings ? 

Assuming that the grade counselor moves with the class, is it es- 

sential that the guidance teacher relationship be continued also? 

If group guidance is part of the high school program, should pro- 

vision be made to exempt certain students where time spent in an- 

other way would seem more profitable ? 

What is the basic philosophy of pupil grouping in the guidance 

classes—interests, aptitudes, or a combination of both? 


Problems concerning content and technique of procedure cannnot be 
settled until some of these organizational questions are answered. 
Systematic evaluation should be done before the formation of conclu- 
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sions ; but pending such evaluation, some of the opinions at present formed 
are that this approach is worthy of intensive thought and trial as an ef- 
fective means of personalizing the high school experience for students. 
Secondly, a guidance program involving teacher participation can be one 
excellent means of extending teacher understanding of and concern for 
individual pupil needs. As more and more teachers accept this responsibility 
and grow in the necessary skills, the entire high school program will be 
enriched. 





NO PLACE TO READ 


There is no place in the home for reading. We have a living room, a utility room, a TV 
room, but no quiet corner for the book. Too many bookshelves spoil the decor, anyway. 
And there’s now no room in the school either; certainly not in the library, that’s a place 
where things are “looked up”; not in the English class—you have to study what you read 
there; yet here are boys and girls used to reading, liking to read. It should be easy to feed 
that group from the storehouse of our heritage. That they are nourished as well as they are 
is a tribute to education and their own ingenuity. 

In far too many homes, reading has never been a family activity. There is little or no 
talk about books or ideas, often because neither are entertained very often. When the child 
reaches school age, the parents often feel that they are at last released from the burden- 
some task of the bedtime book. The notion of reading aloud to a family of teen-agers would 
be met by embarrassment on both sides. Many parents are rarely, if ever, surprised in the 


act of reading. Fred Hechinger put it well when he said: Unless books, newspapers, and 
magazines are part of the living room furniture they won't be part of the furniture of the 
child’s mind.” 


Frank G. Jennings in Saturday Review of Literature 





For complete catalogue write to Dean of the 


SUMMER SESSIONS -— College of the Pacific 


TWO FIVE-WEEK TERMS START JUNE 19 AND JULY 23 19 5 6 
STOCKTON 4, CALIFORNIA 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


A modern education curriculum to vitalize teaching and supervision, and leading to 
many credential recommendations and advanced degrees 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


CLINICAL THERAPY PROGRAM, in regular sessions; FAMILY LIFE WORKSHOP, June 19 to 
June 29; COLUMBIA THEATRE COMPANY, June 24 to oe 12; PACIFIC FOLK DANCE 
CAMP, July 23 to August 4 (Earn from 1 to 14 units in C.O.P. Summer Sessions); JR. HIGH 
SCHOOL WORKSHOP, July 2 to pr & 13; PACIFIC MARINE STATION, regular and intersession 
(June 10-18); PACIFIC MUSIC CAMP, June 19 to July 22; AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ASIAN 
STUDIES, in San Francisco, regular sessions. 














A New Public Relations Program 


By DE WEESE W. STEVENS 





You will be interested in this public relations program undertaken 
by a teachers’ association. Mr. Stevens, graphic arts instructor at 
Rosemead High School, was chairman of the committee which in- 
itiated the program. 





This year the El Monte Union High School District Teachers As- 
sociation has initiated a new type of public relations program. The innova- 
tion came about because of the belief that it is the duty of the school teacher 
to keep the citizens informed of what the school is doing: its aims, its cur- 
riculum, its extracurricular program, its many other services. 

This community is vitally interested in its schools. Teachers decided to 
further that interest by inviting citizens to visit the school while it is in 
session to see how it operates on a normal school day. 

This is planned to be a long-range program, so the Teachers Association 
Public Relations Committee decided to invite service club presidents, busi- 
nessmen, industrialists, ministers, government employees such as the post- 
master, newspaper men, and other interested citizens. These people are 
the guests of the faculty on their visit to see the school in action. 

The guests arrive at the school at a specified hour and are met by 
faculty hosts who explain the purpose of the program, and ask what class- 
rooms each visitor would be most interested in visiting. The first stop is 
the offices of the administration where each guest is introduced to the 
principal, vice-principal, counselors, office and guidance department per- 
sonnel. Next the visitors stop at the attendance office and are told about 
the procedure for recording the attendance of the students and how excused 
and unexcused absences are handled. Then the guests see the nurse’s office 
and facilities where the many phases of the health program are explained 
by the school nurse. By this time it is the lunch period and the visitors are 
taken to the cafeteria where they are introduced to their hosts for the lunch 
hour. Each teacher in the school will have a guest for lunch some time dur- 
ing the school year. After lunch the guests are taken to the library, student 
store and activity office, and the various departments and rooms of each 
visitor’s particular interest. Here they see the classes in actual session, and 
get an idea of what is being taught in the classes at that particular time. 

At the end of their visit they are taken to the journalism room where 
each visitor is interviewed by a journalism class student. These interviews 
are published in the school paper, The Panther’s Tale. 

At Rosemead High School, five visitations were completed during the 
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first semester. The response from the guests has been most gratifying. 
This type of program is making many enthusiastic friends for the school 
and its program. Many encouraging letters have been received testifying 
to the merit of this program. The Public Relations Committee is most 
satisfied with this manner of getting the school’s activities before the citi- 
zens of the El Monte Union High School District. 

The visitations have been set up on a monthly basis. With pride in 
what is being done, the teachers welcome this opportunity to show the 
citizens their high schools in action. 





COMMISSION ON MATHEMATICS 


A Commission on Mathematics that will investigate the need for revision of the second- 
ary school mathematics curriculum has been appointed by the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board. 

New frontiers in mathematics are creating almost unlimited opportunities for growth 
in mathematical knowledge and its applications to physical science and engineering, to the 
social and biological sciences, and to business and industry. The Commission has been 
established by the College Board in recognition of a growing divergence between these de- 
velopments and the type of mathematics taught in secondary school. 

For over fifty years, high school mathematics for college preparatory students has re- 
mained essentially unchanged—the traditional presentation of algebra, geometry, and 
trigonometry. Much readjustment of teaching methods and topical emphasis has of course 
occurred, partially under the impetus of recommendations of such able groups as the 1923 
Committee on Mathematical Requirements. 

Meanwhile, the very nature of mathematics has changed radically to a form now 
vaguely referred to as modern mathematics. After stressing modern mathematical con- 
cepts only in graduate courses for many years, many college mathematics departments are 
readjusting freshman courses to include these ideas. No equivalent trend has yet developed 
widely on the high school level. 





The CLARK-BREWER Teachers Agency serves the Schools 

and Colleges of TWELVE Western States and Alaska. This 

is the 75th year of service. Teachers register with us from all 
parts of the United States. For service contact us at: 


505 Columbia Bldg., Spokane 4, Washington 


MEMBER N.A.T.A. C. J. Coot, Manager 














Pacemakers: California’s 


Community Colleges 


By CHARLES M. RODECKER 





Charles M. Rodecker is director of public relations and instructor 
in journalism at San Bernardino Valley College, San Bernardino, 
California. He formerly served in the same capacity at Washburn 
Municipal University, Topeka, Kansas. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, having received both his Bachelor of Journalism 
and Master of Arts in Journalism there. 





July 10, 1900 was a hot, humid day in Charleston, South Carolina. 

Delegates to the meeting of the staid National Education Association 
applauded politely when William Rainey Harper eyed them from the 
speaker’s rostrum. Then they resumed fanning themselves, but not for 
long. 

Harper, a man with a mission, came quickly to the point. At least 200 
American colleges that he knew, he said, could offer better educational 
services by becoming junior colleges. 

And, the then-president of the University of Chicago continued, at 
least half of these 200 colleges would soon perish unless they changed their 
function to that of a two-year college. 

An epidemic of throat-clearing swept the audience. Harper continued. 

He argued that small, four-year schools were wasting the time and 
money of thousands of students not “fitted by nature” to graduate. Many 
of these students, he observed, could, and would benefit from two years of 
college level training before entering the business or professional world. 

Sober faces greeted Harper as he sat down. But history was made in 
Charleston that day. For William Rainey Harper had presented what was 
later called ‘a remarkable Bill of Rights for all junior colleges.” 

Little publicized outside the teaching profession, educators today agree 
that the growth of the American junior or community college has been 
one of the profession’s healthiest developments within the past half-century. 

“No other element of American education is more democratic, more 
economical, and less badgered by snobbish sentimentalities,” writes Dr. 
Laurence A. Kimpton. “And,” the present chancellor of the University of 
Chicago adds, “none has grown so rapidly.” 

What is the key to the amazing spurt of these institutions which offer 
the first two years of college level work? The answer is simplicity itself. 
Classes are geared to student and local community needs. 
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The classic tradition of fitting the student into the college’s curricular 
pattern is now outmoded, according to community college administrators 
and leaders. Needed, they say, is instruction in both liberal education and 
vocational training. 

Vocational classes, they add, must be fitted to the employment needs 
of the immediate community served by the college. 

This idea was echoed in volume one of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education, published in 1947. 

In recommending the number of community colleges be increased and 
their activities multiplied, the commission observed, “semi-professional oc- 
cupations do not require a full four years of college training.” 

“And since it is estimated that in many fields of work there are five 
jobs requiring two years of college preparation for every one that requires 
four years,” the report continued, “training for these more numerous jobs 
is the kind the community college should provide.” 

In California, the nation’s leader in the number of community colleges 
and students, local community needs are studied thoroughly before estab- 
lishing additions to the curriculum. 

San Francisco City College, for instance, is noted for special courses 
in hotel management; San Bernardino Valley College for its offerings in 
real estate. 

Located in a peculiarly art minded area, the College of Marin, north of 
San Francisco, provides its artist-neighbors with classes in ceramics and 
weaving. 

A comparative newcomer to the ranks of post-high school institutions, 
the community college has three basic functions. 

One is to supply general education for the student who plans, upon 
graduation, to transfer to a university. A second is to offer vocational 
training for terminal students—those whose formal education will end with 
the awarding of their Associate of Arts degree. 

Its third function—and the one most responsible for its meteoric climb 
—is adult education. 

Educators have long sensed that formal, classroom teaching has not 
been adequate for diversified adult wants. Needed have been classes de- 
voted to serving the real life needs of mature people. 

It is here the community college has forded a river overflowing its 
banks. By extending day classes into evening hours, and adapting evening 
classes to adult interests, many community colleges have become “‘swing- 
shift” centers of education. 

California’s Pasadena City College, for example, runs continuous 
classes from 8 a.m. until 10 p.m. It boasts of facilities “‘open to all people 
all the time.”’ 

This educational philosophy at Pasadena is further expressed in a book, 
“The New American College,” by John A. Sexson and John W. Harbeson. 
Say the authors, “the community education function rests upon the philos- 
ophy that education is a lifelong process extending from birth to death, and 
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the time will never come in the course of one’s lifetime when he can say 
that his education is completed.” 

Are extended day courses meeting the acid test—acceptance by adults? 

A 1933 survey of 225 nationwide junior colleges revealed 6,785 adult 
and special students. In 1949, in California alone, 105,599 adult and special 
students were enrolled. And the end is not yet in sight! Not according to 
the 1947 report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education. 

A paragraph from volume one of that report reads, “the potential ef- 
fects of the community college in keeping intellectual curiosity alive in out- 
of-school citizens, of stimulating their zest for learning, of improving the 
quality of their lives as individuals, and as citizens, are limited only by the 
vision, the energy, and the ingenuity of the college staff—and by the size 
of the college budget.” 

Because they emphasize education as a lifelong process, America’s com- 
munity colleges have made learning a family affair in thousands of homes. 

No entrance requirements are asked of adults, thereby eliminating a 
psychological stumbling block in the minds of many who dislike admitting 
they never finished high school. Education in California’s community col- 
leges is free for the taking if an enrollee is 18 or over and “can profit by 
the work.” 

That adults do approve of this new concept is reflected in the curriculum 
offered by San Bernardino Valley College, a typical community institution. 

Classes there range from philosophy and algebra for Junior in the day- 
time to aircraft sheet metal and child care for mother and dad at night. 
The school has courses in thirteen daytime and eleven evening divisions, 
affording food for thought for all. 

People within the field hail adult education as a refreshing reaffirmation 
of the strength of democracy. Its power, they say, lies in its unique grass 
roots appeal. It is as American as apple pie because, basically, it is a 
people’s educational movement. 

And yet community colleges are not, strictly speaking, an American in- 
novation. 

Denmark has had Volkshochschulen, people’s colleges, since 1844. 
Japan has its semmon gakko. These are schools which specialize in tech- 
nical and semiprofessional training for students from the twelfth through 
the fourteenth school year. England, through its Education Act of 1944, 
has given new impetus to its county-college movement. 

Because of their phenomenal growth in fifty short years, some en- 
thusiasts believe America’s community colleges are the colleges of the 
future. 

Other educators, sympathetic to the idea, but with a realist’s inborn 
caution, point out that no one kind of school can hope to administer to all 
educational needs. 

Viewing education as a staircase cumulative process, these realists decry 
those who would describe the program of the two-year, post-high school 
institution as an “educational cure-all.” 
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Meanwhile, carefully ignoring the suggestion that they are revolution- 
izing modern education, the nation’s community colleges are busy im- 
proving and expanding their services. 

Dr. John L. Lounsbury, president of San Bernardino Valley College, 
is aman who sees them as standing on the threshold of even greater prog- 
ress and public acceptance. 

A California junior college administrator for over twenty-seven years 
—half the life span of the community college concept itself—he sees the 
two-year college as the school best fitted to accept education’s latest chal- 
lenge—the teaching of community adults. 

“Right now,” Dr. Lounsbury says, “the community college is a bold 
pioneer—doing a job never before done in education.” 

Already respected for its accomplishments in the areas of occupational 
and technical training, he feels ‘the two-year college will become even more 
virile in the area of community education and community service.” 

“If we are to save democracy,” runs the line of an oft-quoted maxim, 
“we must improve it.” 

Few can deny there is a better formula for improving democracy than 
through mass education. Particularly when the taxpayer himself receives 
a dividend from his school taxes when he utilizes his hometown community 
college facilities. 

And, add community college advocates, who can say but what William 
Rainey Harper and his prophetic words on that hot July day may yet 
prove a milestone when historians evaluate the educational progress of the 
twentieth century? 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 25—August 4; August 6—September | 


Numerous courses will be offered in all divisions of the University—graduate 
and undergraduate. 

Faculty includes many distinguished professors. Organized social, cultural, and 
recreational activities. Comfortable rooms available on and near the campus. 
Summer climate is delightful. 

For BULLETIN, write to Dean of Summer Session, University of Southern Cali- 

fornia, Los Angeles 7. 











What’s Happening in California 


Secondary Schools 


By WILLIAM N. McGOWAN* 


Wuat's HAPPENING IN Four-YEAR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Once again, George Washington High School in San Francisco has won 
the Award of Merit in Division I for 1954-55, from the University of 
California. This is the fourth consecutive year that George Washington 
has received this scholastic honor. The award is presented only if the stu- 
dent group average at the university reaches or exceeds 1.7. George Wash- 
ington High alumni at the university passed the 1.7 average and attained a 
group average of 1.92. The group consisted of fifty-six students. The 
average is the highest ever attained by any group from any high school in 
California. 

At Wasco Union High School a program of complete health examina- 
tions for all students reached full maturity this year, four years after the 
program was put into action. In 1951 it was felt that because of the ex- 
tremely varied socio-economic backgrounds of Wasco Union High School 
students, a reasonably standardized record of physical condition and fitness 
would be desirable. The Parent-Teacher Association, after studying the 
proposal, was very willing to sponsor the program, allowing the organiza- 
tion’s name to be used in contacting doctors and parents. The meeting of 
community doctors, dentists, and optometrists resulted in these professional 
persons volunteering their services without cost to either the pupil or the 
district. 

The program was set up as follows: Doctors, dentists, and optometrists 
set aside specific office hours during the early part of the school year; all 
freshmen and other students enrolling in school for the first time are 
scheduled for visits to the doctor, the dentist, and the optometrist ; standard- 
ized forms are used for recording the results of each examination, and these 
records are then referred to the school nurse for study; the school nurse 
investigates all defects noted during the examinations and consults with 
students and their parents in regard to steps necessary for correction of de- 
fects ; completed examination forms and the results of the nurse’s follow-up 
are made a part of the student’s personal record and kept on hand for 
counselors and teachers. 

At the end of four years all Wasco Union High School students have 
either been examined or have had the opportunity to be examined. Less 
than one-fourth of the parents contacted either refused permission for the 


* Executive Secretary, California Association of Secondary School Administrators. 
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examinations or neglected to return the permission notice. The school 
nurse’s conscientious follow-up program has resulted in the correction of 
many physical defects. 

Mira Costa High School, a member of the South Bay Union High 
School District, is carrying on a very active and successful co-curricular 
program under the leadership of Mrs. Catharine McVey. According to the 
philosophy at Mira Costa, the curriculum of the school consists of all the 
experiences in which the student has participated throughout the day. 
Classroom teaching is only one phase of a teacher’s contribution. The many 
other activities of the students require teacher direction and supervision as 
well; thus, every teacher is expected to enter enthusiastically into the co- 
curricular phases of the educational program. 

To cover the need of adequate adult supervision in all school activities, 
it is necessary for some of the faculty members to be assigned as class 
sponsors. For each class group, one sponsor is designated as chairman and 
serves for the school year. It is the responsibility of the chairman to meet 
with the members of his committee to plan the work necessary to carry the 
different class activities. The other two parts of the co-curricular activi- 
ties are classified as clubs and organizations. 

Anyone who wishes may join a club, but, to become a member of an 
organization, a student has to be nominated or elected; earn points, as in 
athletics ; or become a member automatically because of the office to which 
he has been elected. 

Mira Costa has forty-two clubs and over twenty organizations this 
year. It is considered a teacher’s responsibility, as well as a sponsor’s re- 
sponsibility, to encourage co-curricular activity participation by the stu- 
dents and to stimulate activity and interest in clubs. The teacher, as well 
as the interested student, is a prime factor in making the school a vital force 
in developing and building good American citizens. 

Club surveys are made once a month with a minimum amount of writ- 
ing for the club sponsor. These reports are mimeographed and returned 
to the entire faculty, as most of the faculty is involved in club organizations 
or class responsibilities. Because of the double noon hour problem, a special 
club meeting program is held once a month. Arrangements are made with 
the cafeteria for a one period single lunch hour. This meeting at noon, 
once a month, enables clubs to formulate a plan in advance for continuity. 
The monthly meeting also enables the co-curricular organizations to main- 
tain a stronger interest level. Clubs meet many other times during the 
month as well as during the double noon-periods, snack-time, after school, 
and in the evening. 

Except for certain patriotic or national organization sponsored clubs, 
off-campus clubs are discouraged by faculty and students. To date, Mira 
Costa has been successful in dealing with and keeping down the off-campus 
club problem. The few clubs that have been attempted, have been brought 
into the campus program through student-faculty co-operation, and the 
clubs have chosen faculty advisors and become useful, service-type groups. 
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At Chaffey Union High School in Ontario, the faculty bulletin carries a 
concluding paragraph each day designed to give faculty members a broader 
perspective concerning their job. An example: “If we wish to be just 
judges of all things, let us first persuade ourselves of this: that there is not 
one of us without fault; no man is found who can acquit himself; and he 
who calls himself innocent does so with reference to a witness, and not to 
his conscience.’’—Seneca. 

Ernest A. Payne, Principal of Chaffey, does the research necessary to 
find pertinent quotes, and it seems to be a well rewarded effort. 

The Antioch High School social studies department has been working 
for several months with Dr. Hilda Taba of San Francisco State College 
and with County Office personnel to examine its total social studies pro- 
gram. 

The group is identifying the concepts and samples of content which 
should be taught in each of the social studies areas. 

Through this re-organization of subject matter it will be possible to 
offer a broader social studies program and one that will be more interesting 
and meaningful to students. 

The Antioch High School group is working as part of a social studies 
pilot study which extends from kindergarten through grade twelve. 

It has been possible for this group to make much progress in a short 
time because of the active role of leadership on the part of the principal, 
Frank Allen, who has arranged for released time for the meetings and en- 
couraged the participation of every department member. 

The findings of this group will undoubtedly be of vital interest to every 
high school social studies teacher in the country and will contribute much 
to a well articulated program. 

French classes of Richmond Union High School have adopted another 
French child, a twelve-year-old boy whose father was killed fighting with 
the French Resistance in 1945 and the remainder of whose family has been 
largely incapacitated by illness from deprivation. An orphan girl formerly 
fostered by the Richmond students has now become self-supporting. 

At Mt. Diablo High School in Concord, an Education Club of forty 
students interested in teaching as a career has adopted a program that in- 
cludes ‘‘I-was-there” talks by teacher-trainees, teachers, and administra- 
tors ; observation of elementary and intermediate teaching in action; visits 
to college campuses ; social activities. 


Wuat’s HAPPENING IN CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Something new at Santa Ana College. This year marks the fortieth 
anniversary of the founding of Santa Ana College. In the celebration of 
this anniversary, three outstanding alumni were honored with achievement 
awards. Dr. Carl Hagge, of the class of 1923, was cited for his chairman- 
ship of the Germanic languages department at UCLA; Claude Hayward, 
1923, was given the achievement award in recognition of his post as atomic 
research engineer with General Electric at Schenectady, N.Y.; S. Smith 
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Griswold, 1930, for his work in air pollution control in Los Angeles 
County. It is expected that these awards will be repeated each year. 

Buildings named for men of the faculty. Three new buildings at Santa 
Ana College have been named for outstanding men of the faculty. The 
3000-seat gymnasium was named for Bill Cook, athletic director now in his 
twenty-ninth year on the staff, with twenty-six years of football coaching 
which brought the Dons national championships and the Junior Rose Bowl 
bid in 1949. The name of Dana King Hammond was given to the physical 
science building in honor of the first president of the college, who served 
from 1915 to 1942. The Little Theater has been named the Ernest Crozier 
Phillips Hall in honor of the late drama chairman. Mr. Phillips served the 
college from 1915 to 1949. 

Reedley College announces. Construction of the liberal arts half of the 
new Reedley College was started on Wednesday, January 11, after ground 
breaking ceremonies the previous Friday on the new 43 . 5-acre college cam- 
pus. Dr. Stephen Epler, district superintendent, says that simultaneously 
the district trustees are taking steps to acquire an additional 91.3 acres of 
land adjoining the college in anticipation of vocational instruction and agri- 
cultural expansion. In the meantime and for the next few years these 
functions will be accomplished through sharing the high school facilities. 

The first contract calls for building four wings of classrooms and lab- 
oratories, library, student center, physical education dressing rooms and ad- 
ministration offices. The successful bidders received the work at the figure 
$815,000. 

Coalinga College receives new site. On September 20, 1955, the board 
of trustees awarded the bid for the new college plant to be located on a 
separate 40-acre site at the figure $750,420. Construction is now under way 
on the library, administration wing, student center, faculty offices, business 
administration and secretarial training, a six-classroom unit, lecture hall, 
life science laboratory, two chemistry laboratories, physics laboratory and 
geology laboratory. All of this work is being done as the first step in the 
fulfillment of the master plan. The entire plant will be air-conditioned, 
completely landscaped and will have adequate parking area. On the basis 
of present progress it is anticipated that the work will be done by August 1, 
1956. According to Alfred Livingston, Director of the college, this will be 
none too soon for they have had a 25 per cent increase over last year’s en- 
rollment and anticipate the same increase for 1956-57. 

Hartnell Junior College. The major development at Hartnell Junior 
College during the past year was the opening this fall of the $106,000 John 
B. Lemos Memorial Student Union. The new building was named after 
Hartnell’s late teacher and president. Members of the Junior College As- 
sociation will recall the untimely death of President Lemos last year, and 
will rejoice in the honor that is being paid him in the naming of this build- 
ing after him. This memorial building features a cafeteria, combination 
class and club rooms, student body offices, a large main lounge, and a lounge 
for women students as well. 
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Robert V. Rodgers, Director, reports from Oceanside-Carlsbad Col- 
lege. In December 1955 Oceanside-Carlsbad College moved into new quar- 
ters completing a program of separation of junior college center from the 
high school. The new facilities include college administrative offices, stu- 
dent center, and adjacent college classroom buildings. Complementary to 
this center is the completion of the district library, which is designed to 
serve both the high school and the junior college students with separate 
reading and reference areas for college students. 

The college is continuing to share certain facilities with the Oceanside- 
Carlsbad Union High School, among which are industrial arts, the sciences, 
music (in a new building to be completed in January of this year), home 
economics, and a gymnasium-auditorium which was constructed in 1948 at 
a cost of approximately half a million dollars. Director Rodgers indicates 
that the present plan calls for continuation of the college up to the point of 
a maximum enrollment of 500 students at the present location. At that 
time, some four years hence, it is planned either to construct a new plant for 
the college or to build a new high school and turn the entire present high 
school campus over to the college. 

President Langsdorf notes progress at Pasadena City College. The 
Pasadena Board of Education has just awarded a contract for a million dol- 
lars for new buildings at Pasadena City College. The contract will provide 
for a new three-story modern music building, a new dual swimming pool, 
for diving and swimming, to replace the old one, a new locker-shower and 
bleacher facility for men’s physical education, along with several other 
smaller projects. The contractor promises that he will have these facilities 
ready by the opening of the college year in September 1956. Our con- 
gratulations go to Dr. Langsdorf and Pasadena City College. 





HIGH SCHOOL APPRAISAL FORMS 


New CASSA APPRAISAL PROCEDURES NOW AVAILABLE: Printed forms, 
$1.25 plus tales tax per set; $1.00 plus sales tax per set in orders of ten or more. Write 
your CASSA office: 2220 Bancroft Way, Berkeley 4. 








CRETORS POPCORN MACHINES 


Concessions Supplies 


Candy 


BYRON GOSSETT CO. 
3636 Fruitland Avenue Maywood, California 























Current Events and Materials 


in Adult Education 


By EDWARD D. GOLDMAN* 


Public school adult education has been recognized as the fourth great 
division of public education. Just as the elementary schools, the secondary 
schools, and the colleges continue to have a difficult climb to achieve their 
goals, so is adult education struggling to attain status and to make progress 
on the way to adequate public support. Much has been achieved but the 
ascension is sometimes marred by falls and retrogressions. The adult edu- 
cation program in the public schools of California has been recognized 
nationwide as one of the finest in the United States. This status has been 
achieved through diligent and persistent efforts on the part of many of our 
educational leaders and because the people have expressed their willingness 
and desire to grant support. 

In order to discuss what is happening in adult education in California, 
one must first be cognizant of what has happened. Three years ago adult 
education teachers and administrators were girded for battle against 
Senate Bill 1922. In the opinion of lay and professional citizens interested 
in adult education in California, this bill represented a serious threat to 
good adult education programs. The bill was defeated as such but frag- 
ments were lodged in the apportionment bill which resulted in many second- 
ary school districts losing considerable sums of money. Changes in the 
equalization formula, plus the elimination of the state penal institutions 
from adult education programs because no average daily attendance could 
be claimed by the district offering the service, were the most serious modi- 
fications. 

From the viewpoint of the adult educator, some beneficial results of 
the Senate Interim Committee’s investigations were: 


A genuine soul searching on the part of the adult administrator 
The establishment of a professional standards committee 
Renewed interest in adult education on the part of the general pub- 
lic through newspaper coverage of adult education problems 


CENTENNIAL OF ADULT EDUCATION 
Public school adult education in the State of California has come a 
iong way from its inauspicious beginning in the basement of St. Mary’s 
Cathedral in San Francisco in 1856. Many adult educators believe that 
the Senate Interim Committee was greatly concerned because it feared 


* Assistant Superintendent, Adult and Vocational Education, San Francisco Unified 
School District. 
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that adult education would grow so large that it would jeopardize the 
financial structure of elementary and secondary education in California. 
Thus it was the opinion of many educators that the fight against adult edu- 
cation was simply a means whereby the growth of this potential giant would 
be stunted. This fear undoubtedly grew from the fact that from a handful 
of students enrolled in 1856 the program grew to almost a million enrolled 
in 1955. This growth does not parallel the spectacular growth of the State 
of California but percentagewise represents an increase that is almost as 
great. 

The California Association of Adult Education Administrators in co- 
operation with the State Department of Education is observing the centen- 
nial of Public School Adult Education in California by dedicating this year 
to 100 years of adult education. Two committees have been organized, an 
honorary committee and a working committee. The honorary committee 
is headed by the Mayor of San Francisco, the Honorable George Chris- 
topher, with such other dignitaries as Governor Knight and State Super- 
intendent Simpson lending their support to the Centennial. The working 
committee consists of the writer as chairman with regional chairmen from 
seven different areas of the state. It is hoped that each region will cele- 
brate appropriately in its own district, and the entire observation will cul- 
minate in a conference of adult education administrators to be held in San 
Francisco in October of 1956. 


TRENDS IN ADULT EDUCATION 


Adult education is designed to serve the immediate needs of the people. 
Great stress has been laid on this principle because, without flexibility of 
programing, adult education operates in a straitjacket. In speaking of 
adult education programs, State Superintendent Simpson has stated that 
“adult education is elementary education, secondary education and college 
education and yet none of these because it is probable that the majority of 
adults enrolled in our public schools have educational needs which cannot 
be related to the scholastic strata which have been established for minors.” 
Therefore effective education for adults is not achieved by simply extend- 
ing the elementary, secondary, and college education. The adult educator 
wisely increases his offerings as the general public desires. These desires 
will have generated a number of trends : 


1. A positive increase in the number of adults desiring elementary and 
secondary school education. ‘The desire for a high school diploma has been 
particularly noticeable in the large cities. Los Angeles, for example, 
awarded 1,679 high school diplomas in 1954, the highest number ever 
granted in the state and probably the nation. San Francisco reports an in- 
creasing number of high school graduates from its adult division and both 
San Francisco and San Diego have recently established day high schools 
for adults. In addition to the elementary and high school program sub- 
stantially higher attendance is reported in general academic subjects. For 
example, a class in slide rule in San Franeisco attracted over eighty students 
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the opening night. A class in the Armenian language attracted some 
seventy-five students. These are but isolated examples. Many more figures 
might be given, as for instance the class in elementary school arithmetic 
which attracted over one hundred the first evening. Needless to say the 
same subject matter offered several years ago drew practically no enrollees. 

2. Business Education classes have materially increased. Classes in 
typing, shorthand, business letter writing and business machines are op- 
erating at full capacity. Obviously the need for training young adults and 
retraining the older woman has brought about a greater demand for offer- 
ings in these subjects. 

3. Automation is just beginning to make an impact on the training 
needs of adults. Much thought is being given to the need for training in 
new techniques and the retraining for displaced workers. It is in the latter 
area that adult and vocational schools have increased their offerings and 
expect to be required to materially increase in the near future. 

4. Parent Education has increased in many areas. With the splendid 
co-operation of the Parent-Teacher Association this field has been given 
a very special impetus. More and more classes in parent-child relationship 
and parent nursery school education have become standard offerings in the 
adult program. A homemaking program, which in reality is the general 
subject matter area under which Parent Education falls, also has continued 
to increase in attendance. Such special subject areas as dressmaking and 
interior decorating continue with high enrollment. 

5. Vocational Nursing, inaugurated in California in about 1948, has 
become a standard offering in many of the adult and vocational schools. 
Through a recently established State Department of Vocational Nurse Ex- 
aminers and in co-operation with the Vocational Education Division of the 
State Department, many local school districts are offering excellent courses 
designed to grant a vocational nurse license. Through the co-operative 
efforts of all groups just mentioned, high standards have been established 
and the vocational nurse is filling a huge gap in the depleted registered nurse 
field. 

All trends have not been upward. The areas of decrease fall in the arts 
and crafts and industrial arts fields. Several years ago not enough equipped 
rooms could be found to house the demand for the ceramist. Now the 
attendance has fallen off to minimum numbers. The same trend is to be 
found in woodwork and upholstery classes. 

Folk dancing, an enormously popular subject, had already passed its 
peak of popularity when stricken from adult education programs. Now of 
course no dancing of any kind is permissible as part of an adult education 
program. 


PUBLICATIONS IN ADULT EDUCATION 


Two new and distinctly different publications are recommended for 
the reader interested in adult education. The first is the book by C. Hartley 
Grattan, Ouest of Knowledge, an historical perspective on adult education. 
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This study financed by a grant from the Fund for Adult Education of the 
Ford Foundation offers one of the finest historical discourses on the growth 
and development of adult education. For the lay person, for the adult edu- 
cator, and for the student, this book represents a valuable and well-written 
contribution to adult education. 

The second publication is a bulletin of the California State Department 
of Education entitled, ‘‘Professional Standards for Adult Education Ad- 
ministrators.”” This excellent bulletin is an honest attempt to establish a 
standard for adult education commensurate with the elementary schools, 
the secondary schools, and colleges in California. For those interested in 
the administration of adult education the pamphlet is highly recommended. 





FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION WORKSHOP 


University of Chicago 


Purpose 

Mounting professional interest in procedures for developing greater competence in 
family living have led to the scheduling of another summer workshop. The basic frame- 
work for this approach has been outlined in Jdentity and Interpersonal Competence by 
Nelson N. Foote and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. This workshop will also furnish practice in 
evaluating the effects of these newer methods. 

By bringing teachers in schools and colleges together with personnel from family 
agencies which engage in community programs, it will enrich both theory and practice 
through exchange of experience. It will be particularly useful for practitioners who conduct 
programs of preparation for marriage and parenthood. 


Who May Attend 


Teachers—both high school and college—social workers, counselors, parent educators 
and group workers in the field of the family are eligible. All inquiries are welcomed. 


New Resources Available 

Participants will have available for study the final version of a manual on the De- 
velopment and Assessment of Interpersonal Competence. Designed especially for the use 
of teachers, social workers, and counselors, it is based on a three-year empirical study com- 
pleted at the Family Study Center. 

Other original documents and research reports—based on later studies of sociability, 
evaluation of competence, and child development—will also be furnished for use in the 
workshop. 


Leadership 


Prof. Nelson N. Foote will lead the workshop. He is director of the Family Study 
Center at the University of Chicago. Eugene Litwak, assistant director, will be in charge 
of the evaluation program of the workship and will conduct the presentations on evaluation 
of courses in family living. In addition there will be a staff of eight experienced group 
leaders to conduct the four practice groups. There will also be special presentations by 
members of the Family Study Center’s advisory committee. 


Counseling 


Attention is called to another workshop to be offered at the University from June 25 
to July 6 on counseling. Those interested in counseling may want to consider attending 
both. Inquiries regarding the counseling workshop should be addressed to John Shlien, 
secretary, Counseling Center, 5737 Drexel Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


For Further Information 


Write Mrs. Winifred O’Donnell, secretary, Family Study Center, The University of 
Chicago, 5757 Drexel Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 





SYMPOSIUM 


The Changing American Family: 


Implications for Secondary Schools 


By ELLEN TERRY STOOKEY,* Co-ordinator 


Every school administrator wants his curriculum co-ordinators and 
teachers to include family life education in his school program and is con- 
cerned that all teaching about the family shall be sound. He wants the edu- 
cation for family life which is available to pupils in his school to be 
founded in truth and to reflect good judgment and common sense. 

Yet when the school assumes responsibility for assisting the family 
through a necessary transitional phase, those concerned may have feelings 
of doubt and uncertainty. Certainly the school and the family are inter- 
dependent, and what affects one is reflected in the other. 

With increasing urbanization and industrialization, some families are 
no longer capable of total self-help as in days gone by when our culture was 
largely rural and agrarian. Social services must now provide some of the 
economic and protective functions formerly assumed by the family itself. 
The rapid growth in scientific knowledge in areas such as medicine, inter- 
personal relations and public health make it possible for social services to 
vastly enrich what the family could do for itself alone. 

The question which bothers us is whether this trend carries with it a 
serious loss of family responsibility. It is difficult to think clearly, for who 
can be truly objective when basic beliefs are at stake? Indeed, to some of 
us, the preservation of democracy itself could be concerned. 

Some modern phenomena, such as the high divorce rate, may be only 
signals that the family is undergoing fundamental change and that a new 
emphasis in basic purposes and responsibilities is evolving. Young people 
in search of clarification of purposes can profit from study about family 
life, and schools are trying to give them assistance. It seems wise to take 
a new look at the American family and to consider ways to teach effectively 
about what is happening. 

Dr. Ernest W. Burgess, Consultant, Industrial Relations Center, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Professor Emeritus of Sociology, internationally 
famous as pioneer, teacher, and author in family life education, was selected 
as the person with the wisdom and experience to write the lead article in 
this symposium. A county curriculum consultant then reacts to his article 
by identifying the major challenges for secondary schools and makes real- 


* Regional Supervisor, Bureau of Homemaking Education, California State Depart- 
ment of Education. 
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istic and practical suggestions for meeting them. Next the state supervisor 
of homemaking education tells what both articles mean for homemaking 
education in the years ahead, and the discussion continues with a city 


supervisor of family life education describing promising practices in a 
real school situation. 


The Changing American Family 


By ERNEST W. BURGESS* 


A new phenomenon in American society is the emergence of the com- 
panion family. It is a pattern of marriage and family life designed by 
young people who are facing the changing conditions of modern life. Com- 
panionship is recognized as the central value in marriage, both for husbands 
and wives and for parents and children. 

In this new type of the family, the chief objective is the achieving and 
developing of companionship between husband and wife and parents and 
children. The relationship before marriage has been, in the words of en- 
gaged persons, ‘friendship deepening into love.” Engagement is no longer 
considered as a binding betrothal but as a period to test the compatibility of 
personality of the engaged couple, the mutuality of their interests, their 
reciprocal understanding, their emotional interdependence, and the con- 
geniality of their tastes and values. 

Young people married three to five years testify that companionship is 
the greatest gain from marriage. Typical statements are the following: 

Wife: My biggest gain from marriage is companionship and mutual 

enjoyment out of one another’s company. We have been able to supply 

each other’s shortcomings. 

Her husband: 1 would say briefly that my greatest satisfaction is a 

happiness I could not get single. I got a confidante—a person to tell 

troubles and misfortunes to. Before I was very much a lone wolf. 

Husband: I would say it is companionship in all my actions and 

thoughts. 

His wife: I don’t suppose I’ve ever been so happy before. I came from 

a family where there were all girls. It has made a difference having a 

masculine point of view. Then, companionship has been a big part of it, 

and we have had freedom since marriage. We are free to do what we 
want. Before our marriage our companionship was hindered by con- 
vention ; also, since marriage we have become adults. 

One way to understand the companion family is to compare it with the 


* Consultant, Industrial Relations Center and Professor Emeritus of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
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institutional family. In the former, interpersonal relations are stressed. 
In the latter, external social pressures are emphasized. The family as a 
companionship may be contrasted with the institutional family by the fol- 
lowing five points : 
1. Internal attraction versus external pressures in family unity 
2. Permissive and democratic rather than authoritarian and autocratic 
control in the relations of husband and wife and parents and children 
3. Creative instead of traditional designs for marriage and family 
living 
Personal happiness and affection versus duty and respect in family 
relations 
Self-expression of family members rather than their subordination 
to family objectives 


1. Internal attraction versus external pressures 


In the colonial period in America emphasis was on the institutional 
aspects of the family. Marriage was a social status more than it was an 
interpersonal relationship. The small conjugal family of husband, wife, 
and children was to a considerable extent a subordinate unit within the 
larger consanguine or extended family. 

In a rural society the economic significance of the family bulked large. 
As head of the family, the husband and father was manager of the farm. 
The wife was the housekeeper and junior partner. The children were 
necessary as workers. Consequently, economic factors in mate selection 
tended to outweigh personal and romantic impulses. Marriage, wife, and 
children were necessary for success in the occupation of farming. 

Public opinion, the mores, the law, and religion combined to stabilize 
and insure the permanence of a marriage. Divorce was unthinkable and a 
matter of universal condemnation. 

Each small family group with its homestead was generally part of a 
larger kinship group. All the relatives, and particularly the parents of the 
young couple, exerted a strong influence in preserving family unity and in 
suppressing any tendencies to family disruption. 

The companionship family, on the other hand, is not held together by 
external forces. Its permanence depends on inner feelings and sentiments. 
Foremost among these is the emotion and sentiment of love. A central 
component of the love of husband and wife is the experience of sexual at- 
traction. This is the distinctive aspect of love between the sexes which 
normally and usually differentiates it from other manifestations of affec- 
tion. Other components of the sentiment of love—attachment, intimacy, 
identification, idealization, reciprocal self-esteem, and interstimulation— 
are present in other interpersonal relations such as those between parents 
and children, brothers and sisters, other relatives, and close friends. The 
degree of their expression, however, is typically greater with lovers than 
in other human associations. 

The sentiment of love is a powerful factor binding husband and wife 
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together. If it grows through mutual confidence and shared experiences, 
the resulting identification with each other may be the strongest possible 
bond making for a lifelong union. 


2. Permissive and democratic versus authoritarian and autocratic 


The institutional family of the past was authoritarian and autocratic. 
The husband was head of the family in fact as well as in name. In the play 
“The Barretts of Wimpole Street” Mr. Barrett is the personification of the 
family tyrant ruling over his adult sons and daughters with all the assurance 
of divine right. Old Jules, the domestic despot depicted by Marie Sandoz, 
is the Nebraska counterpart of Mr. Barrett. 

Quotations from personal interviews with married couples indicate the 
persistence into the present of authoritarian and autocratic behavior. Oc- 
casionally the husband frankly takes the authoritarian role and like the man 
in the following case recognizes that it is the traditional rather than the 
present practice : 


I’m naturally a “Little Caesar.” I want my way all the time. Mother 
has the “‘old’”’ idea of a husband’s role in the home. She thinks the 
husband should be the lord and master of the household. I usually get 
my way by insisting strongly. 


Even where there is discussion of issues the husband may more or less 
unconsciously suppress the free expression of opinion by the wife: 


Husband: I suppose Iam more dominant. I think I get my way more. 
That is, we try to have the idea of talking things over but Jane waits 
for me to give the final word. I ask her to give an opinion but she will 
ask me what I think. It generally goes the way I suggest or have 
thought. I guess this is quite satisfying to both of us. Jane has ad- 
mitted that she is reticent to assert herself, so where I feel I can take 
the lead, I go ahead. 

His wife: I think Tom is more dominant. If we are discussing some 
problem that needs to be discussed he will usually have more sugges- 
tions. If I make a suggestion he will make another which I generally 
think is better. Then sometimes I have felt mine was better but we 
would follow his. Occasionally, I feel we could follow my suggestion, 
but it does not make for unhappiness at all. 


Burgess and Cottrell state that the new mores emphasizing the equality 
of the sexes in marriage have not as yet entirely displaced the old attitude 
that the husband should be dominant.* Many a husband still feels he should 
take the lead in marriage, but recognizes that under modern conditions he 
must defer to his wife’s wishes. 

In modern marriage, authoritarian and autocratic methods of decision- 
making may sometimes be wielded by the wife rather than by the husband. 


1 Ernest W. Burgess and Leonard S. Cottrell, Engagement and Marriage (New York: 
Prentice-Hall), p. 343. 
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This is likely to occur under conditions where (1) the wife is dominating 
and the husband is submissive in personal relations, (2) there is a tradition 
of dominance by the mother in the parental families and (3) the wife be- 
comes the main provider in the family. Two cases illustrate the dominating 
role of the wife which may be admitted by the husband : 


Mame is the dominant one. I believe she gets her way more often than 
I do. She just gets downright mean if she doesn’t get her way. It is a 
lot easier to go along with her than to argue with her. 

I imagine Genevieve is boss. I let her do everything she wants to. She 
has good judgment. When we buy something, she picks it out. She 
knows the stuff she likes. There’s not much disagreement ; she usually 
likes what I like. 


The trend in our society is toward permissiveness and democracy in 
husband-wife and parent-child relations. Yet authoritarian and autocratic 
rule by the husband and father still persists in various subcultures in the 
United States. The clearest examples are in immigrant groups such as the 
Chinese, Italian, Mexican, and Polish. Regional variations are observable, 
with noticeable but not great differences in the more authoritarian role of 
the husband in the Eastern and Southern states and his lesser role in the 
Midwestern states and particularly in the Western states. Other things 
being equal, the ruling position of the husband is higher in rural than in 
urban areas and in the lower and lower-middle class than in the upper- 
middle and upper classes. 

The general trend, however, is toward permissive and democratic rela- 
tions in the family throughout American society. Permissive attitudes 
toward the behavior of another is a recognition of his autonomy as an in- 
dividual. It means the relinquishing of the idea of reshaping the loved one 
according to what one thinks the other ought to be. 


3. Developmental rather than traditional patterns 


The present-day family is tending toward developmental and adaptive 
patterns of marital and family relations and away from those of the past 
which were traditional and static. 

In the rural society of a century ago changes occurred but they were 
gradual. The patterns of family living were traditional and were handed 
down from parents to children. Even when the choice of mates was made 
by children rather than by parents, the parental values were accepted and 
followed. The services of the midwife were still obtained to deliver the 
baby. The child was reared by the mother and father in the way in which 
they had been brought up. The proverbs and other sayings of the parental 
home governed behavior in the new household. “Early to bed and early to 
rise makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise.” “Spare the rod and spoil the 
child.” “A stitch in time saves nine.” 

In modern marriage, each couple is on its own more than ever before 
in human history. Many couples are highly conscious that they can design 
their marriage as they will. They eagerly seek all available information in- 
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cluding scientific knowledge. Often all that they are certain about is that 
they wish their marriage to be different from that of their parents. They 
are highly adaptive, but they desire above all else to secure the greatest at- 
tainable development of themselves and their children. 

Accordingly they feel a sense of creativity. Even if they cannot be en- 
tirely original, they can select from all the available patterns the elements 
which they wish to incorporate into the design of their marriage. They 
realize, more or less consciously, that, in the complex, complicated, and 
highly organized society of today, marriage and the family is the one re- 
maining area of freedom, autonomy, and creativity. 

Especially in the field of child care, parents seek the latest results of 
science. Children no longer, as in the institutional family, arrive without 
forethought. They are planned and provided for in the family budget. The 
baby is born in a hospital with the best attainable gynecologist in attendance. 
Its physical care and diet is prescribed by a pediatrician. The latest book in 
psychology or even a clinical psychologist is consulted on the rearing of the 
child. The mother joins a study group, attends courses, and is on the way 
to becoming professionally trained in child development. 


4. Personal happiness and affection versus duty and respect 


In modern marriage there is less emphasis on duty and respect and 
more on affection and personal happiness. 

Duty was a central virtue in marriages of the institutional type. The 
notion was that man was made for marriage rather than that marriage was 
made for man. If a husband discovered he was no longer in love with his 
wife, he was thereby all the more duty-bound to preserve the union. 

Mutual respect of husband and wife fitted readily into the institutional 
conception of marriage. The promises of the bride in the wedding cere- 
mony were to “love, honor, and obey” the husband. Whereas respect was 
an inner feeling, obedience referred to conduct. The husband and father 
was both judge and lawmaker. The duty of wife and children was to 
obey his regulations and commands. 

In companionship marriage the notion of obedience tends to disappear. 
Ordering and obeying implies an institutional, even a legal, structure of 
marriage and the family. If the structure of family relationships is inter- 
personal, then decisions are arrived at by free participation in discussion of 
issues by husband and wife, parents and children. The resulting co-opera- 
tion is not mechanical and forced, but free and voluntary. The minimizing 
of discipline need not be the anarchy of each seeking independent ends but 
the harmony of consensus derived from diversity. 

Today in the companionship ideology, a father should be “a pal to his 
son” and a mother should be “an older sister to her daughter.” 


5. Self-expression of family members versus their subordination 
to family objectives 


The institutional family assumed the subordination of husband, wife, 
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and children to family objectives. Typically in the rural community of the 
past the success of the farm operations was primary and everything else 
was secondary. The activities of father, mother, and children were all 
oriented to this end. 

In the city in the past and still at present in the institutional family, the 
family objective may have been to have the son follow the father in his 
business or profession. A serious personal problem of many college young 
men is the conflict of this parental goal for the son and his wish for a career 
more congenial to his interests and desires. Or a mother may try to in- 
fluence her daughter to marry her most eligible suitor when the latter has 
fallen in love with a relatively impecunious young man who better meets 
her personality needs. 

Self-expression and the development of the personalities of its mem- 
bers become the central objective of the companionship family. The main 
factor in falling in love in the companionship relation, generally or con- 
sciously recognized, is the mutual stimulation of self-expression.? Each 
provides the other with the particular responses necessary to maintain one’s 
self-conception, such as sympathy, understanding, emotional support, ap- 
preciation, security. The chief personality requirement in companionship 
marriage is to marry a person who fits in with his conception of himself and 
his career. 

The companionship family which is emerging in the United States de- 
velops in courtship out of “friendship deepening into love.” Characteristic 
features of this new type of family are permissiveness, democracy, and 
warmth in family relations, interest in developing creative patterns of 
family living, and emphasis on the self-expression and personal develop- 
ment of its members. 

The urban way of life seems, to many persons, to be an unfavorable 
environment for the family. The family, however, is not disintegrating. 
Actually, it is evolving into a new form—the companionship family. The 
present-day problems of the family are, in general, those of a transition 
from an outmoded form to one adapted to the modern way of life. This 
new type of family has great potentialities for the personality development 
of its members, particularly in flexibility, initiative, and creativity. These 
characteristics also have a high value for effective participation in our mod- 
ern dynamic society. Young people before marriage, however, need the 
help which schools and teachers should be equipped to offer. Education for 
marriage and family living should be given in the context of an under- 
standing of the nature of the changes now taking place in the American 
family. 


2Ernest W. Burgess and Paul Wallin, Engagement and Marriage (Chicago: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1953), pp. 201-4, and Robert F. Winch, The Modern Family (New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1951). 





Teaching About the Family in the 
Secondary School 


By FRANCES HALL ADAMS* 


Ernest Burgess’ analysis of the changing American family presents 
several major challenges to the program of the secondary school. Its pic- 
ture of marriage patterns in transition implies that young people today will 
find confusing variations in the marriage customs and attitudes of the adults 
around them and that American society generally will have less guidance 
for the newly married than a more static culture can supply. 

In such a time of transition, schools have an opportunity to help young 
people clarify their confusions and build the constructive attitudes that 
make for happier living. If education is to play so vital a role in teaching 
about family life, however, it must take a long and serious look at certain 
aspects of its program. It must consider its total curriculum, its teaching 
methods, and the materials and experiences available for use. 

First of all, the secondary school needs to recognize that the elementary 
curriculum builds a strong foundation of understandings about the family. 
Young children learn to work in family groups, to respect the rights and 
privileges of one another, to share possessions and experiences. They recog- 
nize the interdependence of people and the importance of every individual 
to the group as a whole. Out of these early experiences and attitudes 
emerges a readiness for more specific teaching which the secondary school 
has an obligation to give. 

Certain basic considerations should form the background against which 
decisions as to the placement of family living units in the curriculum are 
made. These basic considerations are: 


1. Since marriage is recognized as a vital part of normal adult life, 
learning about the family should be included in the program of every 
secondary school student. This means that schools relying upon 
elective courses cannot continue to feel that their coverage is ade- 
quate. 

Since the role of the husband and father has changed at least as 
profoundly as that of the wife and mother, family living units must 
be planned to meet the needs and interests of boys as well as girls. 
In general, too, boys and girls need to work together rather than in 
separate classes when they consider problems relating to the home 
and the family. 

Since for most people family membership is a continuing process 
consisting of child-parent relationships, sibling experiences, court- 


* Consultant, Secondary Education, Los Angeles County Schools. 
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ship, marriage, and parenthood, teaching about the family should 
keep pace with the changing roles of young people and the develop- 
mental tasks they face. Thus, units designed to meet the needs of 
different age groups and presented at different stages in the second- 
ary program will be of greater service than one long unit presented 
at a fixed point in each student’s progress through school. 


The implications of Dr. Burgess’ companionship family, so far as gen- 
eral curriculum content is concerned, are very clear. Each of his five points 
of difference between the contemporary and the traditional family suggests 
an area of need which the school may well attempt to meet. 


1. 


Internal attraction, with its emphasis on interpersonal relationships 
and on love as the cohesive factor in marriage, suggests that the 
human relations skills should be strengthened through specific ex- 
periences at the secondary level. For younger adolescents, these ex- 
periences might well focus on peer-group relationships, on relation- 
ships with younger children, and on changing relationships with 
adults, particularly with parents. For older adolescents, the emphasis 
may be upon the problems of the young adult in courtship and mar- 
riage. 

Permissive and democratic controls, the second characteristic of a 
companionship family, are an outgrowth of continuous experiences 
as co-operating members of many kinds of small groups. Here, the 
skills learned at the elementary school level need to be maintained 
and reinforced by constant opportunity for carrying on the processes 
of democracy, both in the classroom and in the school as a whole. 
Developmental patterns of family living, Dr. Burgess’ third point 
of major change, are—if the community permits—an important 
area for study and analysis by the older adolescent. Only by seeing 
how patterns differ can today’s young adult find his own way amid 
the confusions of varying standards and traditions. By knowing 
that a happy marriage is usually built upon a commonality of ideals 
and purposes, the young person may choose a mate whose ideals 
and objectives match his own and thus may have a better chance of 
establishing a successful household. 

Personal happiness and affection based upon mutual responsibility 
involves an understanding and acceptance of the new roles which 
men and women assume in the homes. The husband today com- 
monly assumes a greater share in the household tasks and a larger 
part in the rearing of children than he did in the past. The wife, in 
turn, is increasingly responsible for earning part of the family in- 
come and for participating in policy decisions. Thus, the husband 
as well as the wife has need of the homemaking skills ; and the wife 
as well as the husband must understand investments and insurance, 
in addition to household budgeting. 

Self-expression of family members involves an understanding and 
acceptance of the role of each individual and a desire to strengthen 
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and sustain each in his role. Many adolescents need help in under- 
standing their own physiological and psychological changes and in 
accepting themselves as young men or women. They gain much 
self-understanding and a greater appreciation of the problems of 
others through knowing the developmental tasks of the changing 
individual throughout his total life span. As they have opportunity 
for firsthand experiences with young children and as they gain 
awareness of the problems of adults, they tend to become better 
family members, both currently and in the future. 


All this does not say where in the total school program the primary 
responsibility for teaching family living should be placed. Many schools 
allocate the job to homemaking. Others rely upon social studies. Some 
give it a different focus and place it within the language arts program. 
Some schools have serious overlappings as to what is taught, and still more 
serious gaps. Some, it is to be feared, do no job at all. 

Actually, the decision as to whether the chief responsibility for teaching 
family living should be allocated to one curriculum area or to another, or 
whether it should be divided among several areas, should be made on a 
district-wide or school-wide basis. The factors to be taken into account, 
beyond the fundamental ones already indicated, are the manner in which 
phases of family living can be related to material already taught, the person- 
nel available to do the job, and the kind of program best suited to the com- 
munity in which the school is situated. 

For the family living program, as for many other special fields in the 
curriculum, a school-wide committee of representative teachers needs to 
work together to determine content, materials, and the responsibilities of 
various courses and departments. 

From the very beginning, such a committee needs to be intensely aware 
of the nature of the community and of the students who attend the school. 
A unit dealing with any phase of family living which does not take the 
attitudes and beliefs of the local community into full account is asking for 
trouble, even in its most traditional and least controversial aspects. 

One good way of making sure that family living units are in harmony 
with community attitudes and beliefs is to invite members of the com- 
munity to serve on the school-wide committee. Schools which have utilized 
such a procedure indicate two cautions : 


1. That the professional committee needs to be well established and 
its harmony as a working group assured before lay members are 
added to the group. If the professional committee finds itself faced 
with serious differences of opinion among its members, great harm 

- may be done by airing these in the presence of community repre- 
sentatives. 
That the functions of the lay members need to be clearly defined 
lest they assume roles in terms of teaching methods and materials 
for which their backgrounds have not prepared them. 


A further step in sound planning for teaching family living is to include 
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students as members of the over-all committee. Within the limitations of 
the cautions just indicated, students can become resource people of primary 
importance in determining the content and experiences which should be in- 
cluded in such a unit. Once the program is launched, students have a 
further role in evaluating and modifying what is taught. 

In other words, teaching about the changing American family, as 
Ernest Burgess has defined it, is a team job to which administrators, teach- 
ers, students, and community personnel all should contribute. The task is 
one which may be spread broadly across the curriculum or related to one 
subject field, but in either case care should be taken that the needs of all 
students should be met and that the local beliefs and attitudes should be 
respected. Only thus can the shift from the institutional to the companion- 
ship family be an evolutionary process which makes for happier individuals 
and stable, well-adjusted homes. 





TEACHER IN MOSCOW 


Russia’s first lady, Mrs. Nikolai Bulganin, is a full-time teacher of English in a Mos- 
cow high school. So reports Reporter Marguerite Higgins in the New York Herald Trib- 
une. Miss Higgins says further that the wife of the Soviet Prime Minister made the follow- 
ing statement: “I intend to stay on the job as long as I am physically able. First of all, I 
love children . . . And second, since my husband is so busy and gets home so late, it 
would be very boring to stay home all alone. I like to feel useful.” 
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Homemaking Education and the 


Changing American Family 


By DOROTHY M. SCHNELL* 


The over-all objective of homemaking education is to strengthen home 
and family life. This is an all inclusive and worthy objective at any grade 
level. The objective holds for California, and for other states, for ele- 
mentary, secondary, and adult education in arriving at a total homemaking 
education program. 

Specification of objectives for homemaking education at the secondary 
level has had more attention, to date, than at any other grade level. This 
probably is due to many factors, among which, not the least, are the de- 
velopmental needs and interests of youth at the secondary school level. 
School administrators and teachers are concerned that this is the best and 
last school level at which skills, as well as attitudes, resources, and appre- 
ciations in the areas of homemaking education can be presented before the 
vast majority of students establish their own homes. 

In the past, considerable emphasis has been placed by homemaking 
teachers upon the desirability of teaching rather specific skills. Methods of 
instruction have tended to stress foods and cookery processes, textile fibers 
and their formation into fabric, and the techniques of clothing construction 
processes. 

Awareness of the developmental needs of adolescents, and certainly of 
the kind of family life which is emerging in this country, requires changing 
drastically the usual content emphases and the methods of instruction used 
by too many homemaking teachers. The over-all objective will remain the 
same, but the means of fulfilling it need evaluation in light of the changes 
in family life described by Dr. Burgess. 

Probably few will contest his statement that a “companionship family” 
is emerging in this country. Most persons see this kind of family life in 
harmony with our philosophy of government and life in general. Social 
and economic results of war and inflation have contributed to the speed 
with which the American philosophy of life is being translated into family 
life structure and procedure. 

Certain facts brought out by Dr. Burgess make a distinct contribution 
to the philosophy of homemaking education for contemporary youth, not 
only in California, but throughout the country: (1) interpersonal rela- 
tionships are stressed in the companionship family; (2) the trend in our 
society is toward permissiveness and democracy in husband-wife and 


* Chief, Bureau of Homemaking Education, California State Department of Education. 
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parent-child relationships ; (3) contemporary families desire to secure the 
greatest attainable development of themselves and their children. 

If these facts are recognized, homemaking education will put renewed 
emphasis upon instruction in the areas of family relationships and child de- 
velopment, home management and consumer education, home furnishings 
and equipment, and family health, as well as the traditional areas of foods 
and nutrition, and clothing and textiles. Instructional methods will em- 
phasize the inclusion of boys in homemaking classes ; the use of co-operative 
planning, involving students, teacher, parents, and school administrators, 
for the formulation of objectives in relation to real life needs and interests 
of the everyday family living of adolescents ; the use of family groups; the 
use of committee work and group consensus; the use of school and com- 
munity, as well as personal, home projects; the use of a wide range of re- 
source materials, including the community; the use of continuous self and 
group evaluation. All of the subject matter of yesterday will be found to 
be utilized, as well as much more which has developed in recent years, to 
help solve everyday living problems. 

Homemaking education which recognizes the characteristics of the 
companionship family in American culture will not be a static, watered- 
down program, but a dynamic, challenging, educationally sound program 
which enlists the interests, the intellectual curiosity, and the emotional re- 
sponse of all youth. 
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Report of One School System in Action 


By MARY O. FLEMING* 


Three women, aged 50, 65, and 80, had expressed divergent opinions 
about several young families in whom they have mutual interest. The wise 
65-year-old grandmother closed the conversation by saying, “We must re- 
member that we are now living in a world which is entirely different from 
the pre-World War I world in which we all grew up. Of course, we want 
our young people to experience the basic joys and satisfactions which we 
have had, but we must accept the fact that they will find them in a physical, 
social, and economic environment which we may or may not understand.” 

The tune is the same, only the words are different when young people, 
parents, or teachers discuss behavior patterns of any age group. 

Surely, the most constant factor in the period following 1918 has been 
rapid change. Today, an individual’s greatest security comes through his 
ability to adjust to change. An individual’s greatest problem arises from 
his effort to re-evaluate and re-define his standards and pattern of living in 
terms which are consistent with both the parental family beliefs and cus- 
toms and current social and economic pressures. Today, as has always been 
true, an individual needs a philosophy of life—a defined statement of moral 
and spiritual values against which he can measure conflicting customs, prac- 
tices, and information. Acceptance of these facts means that schools must 
assume their share of responsibility for helping young people learn to make 
decisions which are based on evaluation of the best knowledge available 
from the past and present. Our program in Home and Family Education 
is dedicated to the fulfillment of this responsibility. 

A definition of terms seems necessary in describing the Home and 
Family Education program in the Pasadena City Schools. 

Homemaking Education is concerned with developing skills, attitudes, 
and understandings related to the problems of establishing and maintaining 
a home. The term is used to describe courses offered in junior and senior 
high schools and adult education. 

Home Economics is the term used to describe junior and senior college 
courses which are concerned with the education of students for professions 
such as teaching, dietetics, institutional management, research, and home 
economics in business. 

Family Life Education is the term used to describe the over-all family- 
centered educational program which works toward better human relation- 
ships. Each grade level and subject area of the schools, as well as com- 
munity agencies, make a contribution to this program. 

Home and Family Education is a term used in Pasadena to identify 
and assign leadership to all three areas of education—Homemaking, Home 


* Supervisor, Home and Family Education, Pasadena City Schools. 
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Economics, and Family-life Education. (This assignment was made in 
the fall of 1953). 

The Homemaking Program is based on plans suggested by the State 
Bureau of Homemaking Education. A year-long course in Homemaking 
is required of seventh-grade girls. Elective courses are offered in grades 
eight through twelve. Units of work in the seventh grade include food, 
clothing, family relationships, housekeeping, and management. Eighth- 
grade Homemaking, offered to girls only, includes units on child care and 
guidance, home nursing, foods, and clothing. Some specialization begins 
at the ninth grade with classes offered to boys, to girls, and to boys and 
girls. Semester course offerings are listed as Foods, Clothing, Home Plan- 
ning and Management, Home and Family, Child Development, and Home 
Nursing. 

The following basic principles govern the choice of problems which are 
considered in Homemaking classes : 


1. Homemaking routines can be an excellent setting for learning about 
and practicing good family relationships. 

2. A young person gains status in the family group by learning a new 
skill or technique which can be used effectively in the operation of 
his home. 

The Homemaking room provides modern household equipment. 
The teacher is a specialist, and the teacher and pupils together can 
plan time for controlled experiments with new appliances, supplies, 
and techniques. Results of the experiments can furnish a valid basis 
for family decisions on consumer buying and time-energy manage- 
ment. 

Each problem or activity undertaken by a class can include con- 
sideration of the interrelationship of that activity with all home- 
making activities and its possible effect on various family members. 
Homemaking can make a unique contribution to family-life educa- 
tion through a family-centered approach to all problems, through 
organization of classes into ‘companionship family groups,” and 
through working with subject matter which can be applied im- 
mediately to an actual home situation. 


The only valid check on basic principles such as those listed above is 
through actual classroom practice. The situations which will be described 
have occurred in various classrooms throughout the school system within 
the past few years. 

“But my little brother is just mean and besides that he’s an awful pest.” 
This statement was made many times during the teacher-pupil planning 
session for an eighth-grade unit in Child Care and Guidance. As the unit 
developed, students studied factors in the growth and development of 
young children. They observed young children in a nursery school; they 
accepted home assignments which involved participation in care of young 
brothers and sisters. During the final evaluation period of this homemak- 
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ing class, the girls who had been most disturbed about the “‘little pest’’ were 
equally enthusiastic about “little brother” as a real person who was fun to 
be with—at least part of the time. 

Lucile was a member of a Foods class and planned to be married in 
June. The Mathematics class of which she was a member had used her 
anticipated income as a basis for planning her family budget. She asked the 
Foods class for help in planning nutritious, attractive menus within a low 
food budget. Her friends in the class were enthusiastic about planning and 
checking typical menus. The results of this study were so interesting that 
the teacher and class decided that they should be shared by means of a 
Food Fair which was well attended by student body and parents. Informal 
reports from families indicated greater variety of food and more interest 
in attractive, inexpensive meals at home. 

A Home Planning and Management class had been discussing home 
projects. Sharon opened the blueprints for the new home which her family 
was building. “The reason I am in this class is because my mother wants 
me to take over the planning of color schemes and furnishings for this 
house.”’ For the next few weeks her folder bulged with pictures, drawings, 
and swatches of materials. Discussions at school and at home were lively 
as recommendations and reactions of students, teacher, and family were 
shared and finally interpreted through Sharon’s finished plan. 

Bob came to class one morning and with poorly concealed pride an- 
nounced that he had made a cake the night before. Because the cake was 
good, and because he had cleaned the kitchen well, the family had asked 
him to make his father’s birthday cake. 

The parents of seventh graders are often amazed when their children 
ask to wash windows or clean a clothes closet or shampoo the upholstered 
furniture. Amazement is changed to pleasure when they realize that the 
child is not working up to a request for a new bicycle, but rather that he 
is asking to do his homework. One typical homemaking assignment in- 
volves the checking of a technique or cleaning material by doing one house- 
keeping job at home. 

Aspects of Family Life Education are touched upon in various subject- 
matter areas in the secondary schools. The seventh-grade English-Social 
Studies Course—“Old World Backgrounds” offers many opportunities for 
comparison of family customs and traditions. Occasionally it is possible 
to develop a co-operative experience with Homemaking and English-Social 
Studies classes. Usually the media is food and the Homemaking class pre- 
pares and helps serve an Americanized version of a typical foreign menu 
chosen by the English-Social Studies class. 

Personality development and social customs are included in a ninth- 
grade English-Social Studies unit. Major emphasis is placed on the rela- 
tionship of these factors to getting and holding a job. However, the ap- 
plication to home and family living is always present. 

Mathematics classes frequently use problems involving purchase of 
food, computing interest on installment buying, and cost of operating the 
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family car. Biology and psychology courses include study of the human 
body and its functions. Consideration is given to the relation of adequate 
meals to physical and emotional health and the influence of the nervous and 
reproductive systems on human relationships. 

The situations mentioned above all occur in required courses. This 
gives assurance, of course, that all boys and girls have some opportunity to 
focus attention on specific problems of family life education. For some 
time it has been the feeling of teachers and administrators that the school 
should provide one opportunity for all young people to focus attention on 
the interrelationship of the many segments which make up our concept of 
Home and Family Education. A review of so-called “senior problems 
courses” and needs of young people, as well as a recognition of student 
resistance to required courses resulted in the development of four basic 
senior courses : 

Basic Senior Course—Economics 

Basic Senior Course—Consumer Mathematics 
Basic Senior Course—Psychology 

Basic Senior Course—Sociology 


Twelfth graders must select one of these basic courses as partial satis- 
faction of graduation requirements. Each of the courses has three com- 
mon elements. To quote from the High School Course of Study Hand- 
book: “. . . The basic topics include a study of the nature and function 
of student government as related to a growing civic responsibility, a review 


of the essential aspects of vocational guidance, and a consideration of the 
part each individual must assume in his own home and family. . . .”” 
Each of the courses includes an introduction to the subject-matter area 
indicated in the title. 

Subject matter of the three common elements—student government, 
vocational guidance, and home and family education—may be treated in 
separate units or it may permeate the course. It is agreed that (1) the 
real “course of study” is the interaction which takes place between the 
teacher and students of each class, (2) that the major interest of both 
students and teachers, as indicated by the subject area, will furnish the 
best avenue of approach to problems, and (3) that every student must be 
assured of an opportunity to participate in discussion of his special prob- 
lems and interests. 

The Basic Senior Courses are in their first year. Teachers met many 
times before the courses were offered to draft teaching guides. They still 
meet once a month to report progress, discuss problems, and devise more 
effective methods of evaluation. At this time evaluation of the courses is 
informal and subjective, but reports from teachers, students, and parents 
indicate satisfaction with the approach and the subject matter. 

The subject-matter approach to home and family problems can be il- 


1 High School Course of Study Handbook, Pasadena City Schools 1955-56, p. 41, 
Senior Basic Courses. 
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lustrated by extracts from the preliminary guides for the Basic Senior 
Courses. 
The Consumer Mathematics problem—‘Setting up a workable budget” 
—suggests discussion of these questions : 
1. “Should a spender marry a saver ?” 
2. “What do you think about an allowance for children in the home?” 
The Economics unit on “the Consumer” includes these statements 
among the basic understandings or desired outcomes: 
* to know the ways in which an individual uses his goods as well 
as the value of these goods are factors in determining his standard of 
living.” and 
%3 to understand that specialization has raised productivity and the 
standard of living.” 


Psychology classes explore a body of information which helps to 
answer student questions about what makes them or their friends or 
families act as they do. Specific illustrations and problem areas include 
current school and family situations as well as implications for marriage 
and establishment of a new family. 

Sociology describes the first unit in the following statement: 


“This is your self. You are the end product of a long, biological heri- 
tage reshaped and remolded to some extent by your natural environment 
and to a great extent by your cultural environment. Our way of life (our 


culture) shapes your personality through the group. Your behavior is 
controlled by the ‘Do’s and Don’ts’ of the group.” 

Development of all units and courses in the area of Home and Family 
Education parallels three points in Dr. Burgess’ description of the com- 
panionship family. That is, the point of view is creative instead of tra- 
ditional in approach ; self expression and the development of the personality 
of its members become the central objective of a class; permissive and 
democratic methods of decision-making are practiced and discussed. 

We are proud of our progress in the first step toward an identified 
system-wide program in Home and Family Education. The next steps 
will be based on careful evaluation of progress and co-operative planning 
which will involve students, teachers, and parents. We recognize the need 
for guideposts to security in a world of change which involves a basic social 
institution and its members—the homes of America and the family mem- 
bers who live in those homes. 
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broad, dynamic survey .. . 
| EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY in the CLASSROOM | 


By HENRY CLAY LINDGREN, San Francisco State College. This well- 
documented text stresses the role of the classroom teacher in the learning situa- 
tion. The author’s treatment of learning processes and problems is highly prac- 
tical yet thoroughly grounded on research and modern theory. He covers such 
vital topics as self-concept, emotional maturity, the role of attitudes in learning, 
psychological needs, anxiety, emotional climate, and developmental tasks. 


Important chapters are devoted to two topics of increasing interest among 
psychologists and educators—the “psychology of the group” and “task-oriented 
discipline.” Because of its warm, child-centered approach and wealth of case 
material, students and teachers will find this text as interesting and as stimulat- 
ing as it is informative. 1956. 521 pages. $5.00. 
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